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Ee” SEE PREMIUM OFFER ON NEXT PAGE.“@@ 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Publishers of 77/E SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, having resolved to offer to subscrib- 
ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history of Magazine publishing, beg to call attention 
to the following extraordinary offer : 


We will send to every subscriber, old and new, on the receipt of $4.50, 7/7E SOUTHERN 


MAGAZINE for one year, and 
A COPY OF THE 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


THE BURIAL OF LATANE 


35 x 29 inches.) 
’ 
This Engraving, in the highest style of art, was made from Washington's well-known paint- 
ing, illustrating one of the most touching incidents of the late war —the burial of Captain Latané 
by Southern ladies. The figures in the Picture are portraits taken from the life. This is the 
scene which inspired John RK. Thompson's beautiful poem. 
The cost of engraving this plate was 


Over 8$3.000.00. 


and the few impressions sold before we purchased the plate, brought 


S20.00 Each. 


We feel assured that no one can see this large and splendid Engraving — which will make a 


most beautiful and appropriate ornament for any parlor — without wishing to possess it. And 
they must remember that, for scarcely more than a quarter of the retail price of the Engraving, 
they get with it 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 
South, full of entertaining and instructive reading, 


. . , ~ _ ) 
FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 
We think we are safe in saying that no such attractive offer has ever been made to the public. 
To put all our subscribers on an equal footing, those who have already paid their subscriptions 
for the current year can have the picture sent them on remitting us Firry CENTS 
The Pictures are sent free, through the mail, securely boxed. 


As this undertaking of ours involves heavy expense, we beg that 


our friends everywhere will 


assist us by calling the attention of their friends to our offer, and representing to them the claims 
of THE MAGAZINE to their support 
We want 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE, 


To whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitable business to them. All who 
are willing to take hold with energy, in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with us. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Imprisonment of Fifteen Months, 
at Fort Delaware. 


By ISAAC W. K. HANDY, D. D. 


Every housekeeper needs it, and all 
Of Augusta County, Va. y : 


will find it to be the very best book of 


The book contains about 600 pages, printed | the kind ever published, 
on extra paper, froin new stereotype plates, | 
and contains, besides a finely executed steel- Read the Preface. 
plate portrait of the author, twenty-five full 
page wood cuts, engraved in the highest style 7 om . i. 
of art, from drawings by Kedwood, Shepard, For sale by all Booksellers. 
and Others. It is issued in three styles of 
binding: | 

Fine English Cloth, with side stamp 
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FAMILIES seck them, ‘‘The Best,’’ DEALERS treble sales with iy G L | S kK IrA DIES careful of 
their feet always wear 

fone) Mme) \ ies i a BY al of 5 k NGLISH CHANNEL 
FLAVORS, Shoes, and buy none 

Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. CHANNE other. A dark line 
Sificieun. Gicletie Pere, Besnenien). Achiaaviotent 1 sia 8 arourd the sole near the 
elicious, Strictly Pure, Economical, Acknowledged the Busy, | edge shows where the channel is cut. No more ragged 
; - soles. Make your dealer get them for you. 

















Purify the Skin 
By removing all taint from the blood. This can be effect- 
| ed with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Lron 
and Sulphur Powders. /Vhether the initiating 
| principal in the circulation be that which causes scrofula, 
| salt rheum, scald head, or any cutaneous eruptions the 
beneficial effect witl be the same. The sulphur converts 
the unhealthy secretions of the body into a gaseous form, 
and they are thrown cff from the surface by the increased 
Canvassers wanted. Stoddard & Co,, Northampton, Mass, | vigor imparted to the circulation by the tonie action 
re ADVERTINEKS.—Ail persons who contem- | Of the Brom. The morbid matter which causes the ex- 
plate making contracts with newspapers for the | “7!” inflammation is discharged through the pores, and 
insertion of advertisements should send 23 ets. to | ¢4¢ cuticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 
CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 PARK ROW, N.Y Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
for thir ONE HUNDRED PAGE PAMPHLET, | @ers. 81; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
containing lists ef 3.000 newspapers and estimates, | Mailed Free. HALL & BUCKEL, 
showing the cost of advertising. 218 Greenwich St., New York. 


PUNCTUAL AS A TIMEPIECE. 


Unless the bowels do their duty with 
the regularity of clockwork, perfect health 
is impossible. Therefore, when disordered, 
control them immediately with Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
the most genial balsamic and effective 
laxative and alterative known to the med- 








Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News Agents. Ink, 35¢. 
Briggs’ Crystal Marking Pen, 40¢, Combination,75¢., post paid, 
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GOODRICH’S weirs HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
&e~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@& § H C. GOODRICH, {toa N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwenmtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 























in a hollow tooth may be a necessary evil, but it is best to es- 
cape a dental operation by the timely use of that superior 
antidote to dental decay, “FRAGRANT SOZODONT.” Avoid 
deleterious dentrifices, which mar and injure the teeth. The 
endorsement of §QZODONT by our most eminent dentists, 
physicians and scientific men, has made it a standard toilet 


proof by the regular use of this botanical preparation. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker effect the enamel, and no 
species of decay infect the dental bone. 


eS. aes SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


THE 


SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 


AucusT, 1874. 








SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE DRIFT OF 
POPULATIONS. 





N the course of a very instructive, if not very ingenuous speech 
of Senator (late Secretary of the Treasury) Boutwell, upon the 

currency and the state of the finances, made in the United States 
Senate, January 22d, 1874, a little controversy arose between the 
Senator from Massachusetts and General Gordon, Senator from 
Georgia, upon the actual facts connected with the assumed increase 
of the country in prosperity. Senator Gordon inquired “whether 
the prosperity of the country, particularly the producing classes of the 
country, has proportionately increased as we have approached the par 
of gold.” Mr. Boutwell, without precisely giving a categorically af- 
firmative answer to General Gordon’s question, reiterated his opinion 
as to the prosperous condition of affairs in general, and the rapidity 
of the national growth. “ And,” he went on to say, “if it be true, as 
the Senator from Georgia has asserted, that there is an absence of 
prosperity in the South, I apprehend, from the observations I have 
been able to make, that it is due to circumstances entirely independent 
of the policy of the Government. I call the Senator to witness that 
the cities of Charlotte in North Carolina, Columbia and Charleston 
in South Carolina, Jacksonville in Florida, Savannah, Macon and 
Atlanta in Georgia, Chattanooga and Knoxville in Tennessee, are all 
more prosperous now than they were at any period before the war; that 
in all these cities there has been an increase of population, an increase 
of business, and an increase of wealth for the purposes of business. 

“Mr. Gorpon.—That is true. 

“Mr. BouTWELL.—That is true. 

“Mr. Gorpon.—But that does not answer my question. My ques- 
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tion was as to the producing classes in the country, not as to the 
growth of cities. 

“Mr. Doutwe_.t.— Cities are the outgrowth, the evidences of general 
prosperity. They exist only in the sunshine of general prosperity; and 
‘ when you have demonstrated that a city is prosperous, increasing in num- 
bers and wealth through months and years, you have established incontro- 
vertibly the fact that that city is situated in a prosperous community. 
Nothing can be truer; else all history is false, and all observation of no 
consequence.” 

The controversy now went off into a discussion as to what consti- 
tuted prosperity, in the course of which Senator Gordon confirmed 
some remarks made by me in a previous number of the SOUTHERN 
Macazin_E,* in regard to the present condition and future prospects 
of cotton culture, saying that “the increased production of cotton, 
therefore, is not due to any great facilities that have been furnished 
to the production of cotton, but it is due entirely to the fact that new 
fields, new areas, higher latitudes, heretofore appropriated only to 
the growth of grain and grasses, are now used for the cultivation of 
cotton, and the cotton-lands proper have, as I stated in my remarks, so 
depreciated in value that they are no longer regarded as security for debt.” 

The matter, however, to which I wished to call attention is this dis- 
cussion between the Senators in regard to prosperity and population 
— points in respect of which Messrs. Gordon and Boutwell are each 
of them partly right and partly wrong. Senator Gordon is right in 
believing that the South is not prosperous, though he is not entirely 
tight as regards the causes of that want of prosperity, and he is 
entirely wrong as regards the effects of one of the remedies which he 
‘insists upon, to wit: inflation of the currency, which is about as 
efficacious for the disease as to inject water under the skin would be 
efficacious for the cure of a man tumid and suffocating with dropsy. 
Senator Boutwell is right in regard to the growth of the towns in 
population, but he is wrong in taking that single fact as a sure evi- 
dence of prosperity. When he spoke so positively upon this subject, 
as if it involved an axiom in political economy, he doubtless had in 
his mind the well-considered observation of Adam Smith, that “Had 
human institutions therefore never disturbed the natural course of things, 
the progressive wealth and increase of the towns woudd, in every 
political society, be consequential and in proportion to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the territory or country.” But in the case 
before Senator Boutwell, “human institutions” have very seriously 
disturbed the natural course of things, and there is accordingly no 
corisequential relation nor equitable proportion whatsoever between 
the condition of the cities and that of the territory tributary to them. 

Essentially, however, this matter of the drift of populations goes 
much deeper and affects the framework of society much more vitally 
than either of the Senators seems to have supposed. I have been at 
some pains to gather and collate the facts to which I could get access 
bearing upon this subject, and I find that they are unexpectedly sig- 
nificant, and seem to imply a general drift of populations, such as 
cannot be reasonably ascribed to any set of local circumstances, but 
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must be in consequence of general, if not universal causes, operating 
pretty much everywhere concomitantly with the other forces con- 
trolling that ensemble of social conditions which we term civilisation. 

1. As to these facts. The census reports and other statistics of the 
countries which provide such things for comparison, show that there 
is a steady, constant and. rapidly accelerating drift of population to 
the towns and cities. This is easily demonstrable by a comparison 
of the growth in population of the towns and cities of any country 
during any specific period, with the growth in population of the whole 
country during the same period. But these figures constitute only 
one factor in the ratio of disparity of growth, for the reason that, in 
order to make the basis of comparison equal, we must also take into 
consideration the differences between the natural increase of the 
country people and those of the towns and cities, and the duration of 
life of the respective classes. These involve an examination of vital 
statistics, c£ the birth rates and death rates of localities, which I have 
not gone into further than to ascertain in a general way, and to verify 
what indeed is a universally received opinion, that the people who 
live in the country are both more prolific and longer lived than 
those who collect in towns ; that there is a larger number of births in 
proportion to inhabitants, a much larger number of persons born who 
live to manhood, and a larger proportion of persons who survive past 
the middle age in the country than in the cities and towns, This 
state of facts of course intensifies in a very considerable degree the 
force of the drift movement to which I have referred. If, for example, 
the natural increase of the country people in a State should be 5 per 
cent. per annum, and their superior vitality 10 per cent. in excess of 
that of the people of the towns in that State whose natural increase 
should not exceed 2 per cent. per annum, and if, in spite of these 
facts, it should be ascertained that the actual growth of the rural 
populations was not in excess of 1 per cent. per annum, while the 
actual growth of the town populations was ro per cent., the conclusion 
could not be resisted that, in regard to that State at least, anomalous 
causes were at work which tended to drain off the population of the 
country into the towns, and that it was important in every sense of 
the word that these causes should be ascertained and appreciated. 

In the same way, upon the point of zmmigration, if it could be shown 
that, while from 60 to 70 per cent. of the immigrants to a country were 
rustics in the land of their birth, all but about 25 per cent. of them 
become denizens of towns and cities in the land of their, adoption, we 
should have a still further and equally striking proof of the working of 
effective causes in promoting a gravitation of populations to the cities. 

This much premised, I proceed to the facts, such as I have been 
able to get together. 

(1) Zhe United States. 

The aggregate population of the United States in 1870, by the 
tables of the ninth census, was 38,558,371, against 31,443,321 in 1860, 
showing a percentage of increase for the decade of 22.31 per cent. 
(This is a closer approximation than that given by General Walker, 
Superintendent of the Census, of 22.22 per cent. for the “constitu- 
tional population,” #.¢. the population exclusive of Indians and the 
people of the Territories.) 
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The following table (A) gives in consecutive order the ercentage of 
increase of the total population of the respective States and Territories 
from 1860 to 1870 ; the mumber of towns in those States having in 1870 
a population of 5000 or over and the aggregates of those populations ; 
the number of towns in those States which in 1860 had a population of 
5000 and over, and the aggregates of those populations ; the aggregate 
increase of those town populations ; and the fercentages of increase which 
those aggregates imply. This furnishes us at once with a basis for 
comparing the relative proportions between the growth of country and 
town neighborhoods. For purposes of further comparison I have 
thrown these States into certain grand divisions, and in Table B have 
given the aggregates and summary of the whole. It is to be remarked, 
however, in advance, that neither these tables, nor those which suc- 
ceed, furnish us an exactly fair means of comparison of the relative 
growths of different sections, for the reason that there is a difference 
in the meaning of the word “town” between different sections of the 
country, which is often delusive and confusing. “Town,” in our 
section, means a collection of inhabited houses, an aggregation of 
populations; in New England and in some of the Middle and 
Western States it implies simply sownship, or what we call “election 
district,” in other words, the smallest civil division, the political mole- 
cule. In Pennsylvania, and Ohio too perhaps, the word “borough” 
is similarly misleading. To illustrate how this works confusion, the 
population of Hagerstown, in Washington County, Maryland, is given 
in the census as 5779 ; but, according to the Massachusetts system of 
enumeration, it would include the election district of which Hagers- 
town is the centre, and its population would be 12,250. So, on the 
other side, we have the return for the “town” of Adams, in Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, made as a single population, whereas the 
tables show that this includes not only the two villages of North 
Adams and South Adams, but the entire circumjacent township as 
well. At the cost of some trouble to myself, I have corrected this 
sort of discrepancy, as far as I could safely do so without running 
any risk of duplicating populations, or of disturbing the real ratios 
which it was my principal object to get at. 
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TABLE A—(Continued.) 
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This agcregate is de'usive, being swelled by the enormcus growth of Nevada. About 55 per cent, 
woul d represent the real growth of the Pacific slope, 
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Lake States......... lhe J 41 on 228,425 13} rn 156,657, 81.71 
Gulf States........} 11.54 of» 352 | 65433 II on 86,805 32.71 
Western States...| 139.93} 25 - 27337) " al 320,727; 117.17 
Pacific States......) 213.58 13) 235,200] 93783, 2] 70,590 141,417) 150.68 
- ; atl | ae Pes 
Territories ..,...... 40.33} 3 78) 17,559, 1 8,207 | 45° 19) 27.44 
! 
~~ led 
Aggregate...ecese| 22 a al 453 |2»327,304 6,067,423) 320) 6,31 5,882) 39259881 | €2.78 





Tables C and D give the populations in 1870 and 1860, and show 
the percentage of increase of, respectively, fifty of the largest cities, 


and one hundred of the largest cities and towns of the United States, 
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TABLES C AND D. 
Populations of 50 and 100 chief towns and cities in the United States in 1870 and 1860. 






























































7 Popul’n | Popul’n . | Popul’n | Popul’n 

Name of town. in cape, in 1860, Name of town. | in 1870. | in 1860. 
Wieey WOR sccccccsceess | 942,292} 805,657|Syracuse.. «seed 43,051| 28,119 
Philadelphia............| 67 4,0 022] 565,529) | Worcester .. eceseeececcoes 41,105 24,960 
Brooklyn ..cocseeeseees.| 390,099 262, 661 | Lowell .........++0« eoceee 40,92: | 306,827 
Saint Louis ....ccce00| 310,864] 160,773) ‘Memphis Senecce socececee 40,226) 22,623 
CRICARO: «necees « eececee 298,977 109,260, Cambridge ....+.-. see. 39,634| 26,060 
Baltimore woccccces <ece- 267,354 212,418|Hartford.. cnesvercccocen | S950) “20,552 
ne 250, 526 177,840 Scranton. .... 35,092! 9,223 
Cincinnati ....ccccooseeee| 216,239] 161,044) Reading...... 33930 23,161 
New Orleans.....-eesees 191,418] 168,675 Paterson. ...00...eeee+| 33957 9| 19, 588 
San Francisco ........ 149,473| 56,802|Kansas City ..... sess. 32,260 4,418 
Buffalo ..... neue 117,714| 51,129 |Mobile ...... ... ecccecece 32,034| 29,529 
Washington ....... sees] 109,199} 61,122) Toledo. 1... 00+ sereeees 31,584| 13,768 
Newark ....cceee « eesesees 105,059} 71,914/Portland. 31,413} 26,341 
Louisville ...+00-cereeeee 100,753] 63,033|Columbus (Ohio)... eons 31,274 | 18,554 
Cleveland cccoccccoccccce 2/829 43,417| Wilmington (Del.) .. 30,841; 21,508 
Pittsburg, cocese sscccccee $6,076} 49,217|Dayton ....... .-seoeeee 30,473} 20,c81 
Jersey City c.ccoccccees 82,546] 29,226 Lawrence (Mass.).....| 28,92 I} 17,639 
BOONIGEE: scccevecs: aseneees %9$77| 45, GIQL UCR cree. cores seveese 28,804; 22,529 
Milwaukee 71,440| 45,216) Charlestown (Mass. )| 28,323] 25,063 
Albany.. ---sc0 + eee| 69,422} 62,361|/Savannah. ........- .. 28,235] 22,292 
ey at . eee| 68,904 501958 | LYNN. ..0000 cee aon enesonee 28,233} 19,083 
RGCNOBET cccscvnce cones 62,386 204 'Fall River...... deeeesees 26,766} 14,026 
Alleghany ......0+ cesses 53,180 pe : 
RRICRIRGIG, ncccscce cesses 51,038] 37,910 6,053,758 4,021,567 
New Haven. .ccccrrecees| 50,840] 39,267 4,021, 567 
Charleston. 48,956} 40,573 —— 
Indianapolis .........++ 48,244; 18,611 2,032,191, 
TYOY cosecocece <eecse coveee 46,405 39,232’ or 50.5 per ct. increase of 50 chief cities. 
Davenport (Ia.)....... 20,038 11,267 Elizabeth. ....- .ccoccceee 20,832 11,567 
St. Josephr...c..cccccccce 19,505 8,932 Evansvillc-.occccs sees 21,53¢ 11,484 
CE a nneticncnainiiensinn 16,083 BBOE St. Parsl’s cccocesccccccee 20,03C¢ 10,401 
pO re 20,297 9,659 Dubuque ......ccceeeee 18,434 13,000 
Eri€ ccccccecoecececccesece -| 19,646 9,419 Taunton ......ceeeeeeeees 18,62¢] 15,376 
Williamsport ........0+ 16,030 poe: WhEEI]ING ..ecceceeceeee -| 19,250} 14,083 
Burlington....ccccceceees 14,387 7,713 Norfolk ....-0+ coceceeee 19,22¢ 14,620 
I at 21,789 9,554 Bridgeport .. 18, 96¢ 13,299 
Bloomington (Ill. we 14,590 7,075 Bangor... = 18,28¢ 16,407 
New Bedford...... wee 21,320] 22,300 Norwichaecos.- ecevencees 16,652 14,048 
Salem 24,117] 22,252 Newburgh secccsees sores. 17,014] 15,199 
Manchester (N1 ‘Ti. i). 23,536] 20,109 RMA sincccineeics eeee 17,225 er 
Petersburg . ssccvsesees| 13,950] 18,266 Fort Wayne cccccceceee| 17,718 10, 388 
Lancaster ..eeeereeeeeee 20,233 17,603 Sacramento .ee00. soeee 16,283] 12,797 
TYeNtOn .ovocescccsecseeee| 22,874] 17,221] New Albany..+00-ceccee| 15,996] 12,647 
Nashville, ..c.0-cccccecee “8 16,988 Kingston (N. Y.)s««.«00.| 10,429] 16,640 
MORO . ccevitocene © ~w008e 18,28 16,407 | Flatbush . ...+ ssscsessse| 16,139 6,742 
COVINGTON weeeeeeer vee we <a 16,471,Grand Rapids........+ 16,507 8,084 
Oswego .. 20,910{ 16,816 Springfield (II1.) ...... 17,304 9,320 
Springfield "(Mass.)... 26,703} 15,199, Terre Hautessccccccceee 16,103 8,594 
Poughkeepsie. ..... ee 20,080] 14,706 Somerville......cccerees 14,6085 8,025 
Camden .....++. 20,045} 14,358) Gloucester .. os +0004. 15,399] 10,904 
POTS: ccccceeveccteocacces 22,849} 14,045 
Smithfield (R. I.)...... 25,073} 13,299 7,028,48314,666,695 
Newtown (N. Y.).+00«.| 20,274] 13,372 4,606,695 
Harrisburg. ..0o.seceee| 23,104) 13,40 ——= 
Quincy (TI].)....ece0 24,052] 13,71 2,361, 758, or 50.6 
North Providence..... 20,495 Il, 818 per cent. increase of 100 citics and towns. 
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These tables show that while the growth of the whole population 
of the United States has been only 22.31 per cent. during the decen- 
nial period, the growth of the fifty chief towns in the same period has 
averaged 50.5 per cent.; the growth of one hundred chjef towns has 
averaged 50.6 per cent.; and the growth of four hundred and fifty- 
three towns having a population of or above 5000 inhabitants each, 
has averaged 53.72 percent. That is to say, the towns have increased 
in population at a rate which is 2} times as rapid as the general in- 
crease in population of the country at large. It is noticeable also 
that this growth of the town population is absolute as well as relative. 
The average population of 320 towns in 1860 was 19,737; the average 
population of 453 towns in 1870 was 20,590. The average population 
of 100 cities in 1860 was 46,666, but in 1870 was 70,284. The average 
of 50 cities in 1860 was 80,437, but in 1870 was 121,075. 

This disparity of growth is not confined to any locality, but is 
general throughout the whole country. Thus, in New England, while 
the population at large has only increased 10.32 per cent., the town 
population has increased 47.8 per cent. New Hampshire, in respect 
to entire population, lost 2.38 per cent. during the decade ; but her 
town population increased 11.79 per cent. So with the Southern 
States. South Carolina’s increase in the aggregate was less than 
one-third of one per cent. (0.27 per cent.), but the population of her. 
larger towns increased 19.96 per cent. If the comparison had been 
made upon a basis of all towns exceeding 1500 to 2000 inhabitants, 
the influx of population into the Southern and Western towns would 
have been much more strongly marked. Thus, in regard to what I 
have called the Western States (i.e. those west of the Mississippi 
between the 35th and 45th parallels), the sown growth appears to be 
only 117.17 per cent. against a fofa/ growtli of 139.93 per cent. But 
this is a delusive proportion, growing out of the fact that, there being 
so few towns of over 5000 inhabitants in these new countries, the data 
for comparison were insufficient. Towns of 2000 people in Kansas 
would be more than the equivalent of towns of 30,000 people in New 
York and Massachusetts. The total population of Kansas has in- 
creased 239.90 per cent.; but a rough comparison of towns in Kansas 
of over 1200 inhabitants shows an increase of over 400 per cent. 
This has happened too in what is peculiarly an agricultural State — 
the paradise of the land-grabbists, the realised type of the millennium 
of quarter-section civilisation. 

These tables show to what an absurdity Mr. Boutwell’s position, 
above given, leads. For if the growth of cities be an infallible test 
of prosperity and an unerring index of its ratio, then Virginia must 
be more prosperous than Connecticut, North Carolina than New York, 
Georgia than Pennsylvania, Florida than Massachusetts, and+Arkan- 
sas than Illinois—all of which Mr. Boutwell would repudiate ; or, if 
he did not, the world would laugh at him. 

I have referred to Jmmigration as illustrating this drift of our 
populations to the cities. The proportion of immigrants who were 
denizens of rural sections in the lands from which they came, can 
only be approximated in a roundabout way. Boediker’s elaborate 
tables (Berlin, 1872) show that of 242,567 persons emigrating from 
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Prussia between 1862 and 1871, there were 113,512 who were males 
above the age of 14. Our census tables of occupations show that 
there are 28,000,000 persons (in round numbers) above the age of ten 
years, of whom 12,500,000 have occupations, and 5,920,000 of these 
are agriculturists, 5,500,000 being males, or eleven-twelfths. Striking 
an average between these data, it will be found that of 7,425,069 
persons representing the nett immigration to the country from the 
commencement of the government to December 31st, 1869,* about 
2,800,000 should have occupations. In the return of occupations 
made by the Bureau of Statistics, 942,524 of the above immigrants 
are given as farmers, while at least one-half of those returned as 
laborers should be included as farm-hands. This would make a total 
of 1,600,000 agriculturist immigrants with occupations in 2,800,000, or 
four-sevenths of the whole. Allowing for subsidiary occupations, it 
will be only a fair estimate to assume that 70 per cent. of the immi- 
grants to this country are and have been inhabitants, not of the cities, 
but of the country in the lands of their birth. This, indeed, is con- 
firmed by the tables of Boediker above referred to, where, of 242,000 
emigrants, of whom less than go,o00 were available for hard labor, 
58,830 are given as agriculturists pure and simple. It may be as- 
sumed then that 70 per cent. of the immigrants who arrive on our 
shores are not townspeople, but country folks. What proportion of 
them goes to the towns when they come here, and what proportion 
goes to the country? A few instances will illustrate. The foreign 
born population of Chicago is as 14 to 29, or nearly one-half, while 
that of Illinois is as 5 to 25, or one-fifth. ‘The foreign population of 
New York City is as 4 to 9 ; of New York State it is as 11 to 43. In 
Massachusetts there are 3 foreigners in every 14 persons ; in Boston 
87 in 250. In St. Louis 11 to 31; in Missouri 2 to 17. In the State 
of Wisconsin 36 to 104 persons are foreign born; in the city of Mil- 
waukee 33 in 71. In Minnesota 16 of every 44 persons are foreign 
born ; in the city of St. Paul 86 in each 200. But these figures do 
not give more than a hint of the enormousness of the disproportion. 
Turning back to tables C and D, we perceive that the 50 chief cities 
have an aggregate population of 6,000,000 in round numbers, or 
about 16 per cent. of the entire population of the country. The for- 
eign born population of the country, in round numbers, is 5,600,000, 
16 per cent. of which should be the proportion of foreigners dwelling 
in cities, conceding an equal division of them between city and 
country. This would give as the proportion of foreign population 
for our 50 chief cities a total of goo,ooo in round numbers. But, 
upon the basis of previous place of residence and occupation abroad, 
only three-tenths of these should congregate in the 50 great cities ; 
i, é., the total foreign population of those cities should not exceed 
300,000, The actual foreign born population of the 50 chief cities, 
however, amounts to 1,950,000, or in other words, is more than twice 
an egua/, and more than six times greater than a xorma/ apportion- 
ment would give. Nothing can show more conclusively than these 
figures do, the drain of population to the cities. 

Again, to glance at the matter for a moment in the light of vital 





* Report of Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation, for 1870, p. 718, 
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statistics. The number of persons in the country at large in propor- 
tion to each person born during the census-year 1870 and surviving 
at the end of that year, was 34.64.. The number of persons to each 
person so born and surviving in a selection of agricultural States 
without large cities. was about 31.50, ‘The number in other States 
having a preponderance of cities averaged about 44. New York’s 
proportion was 42.19; Pennsylvania’s, 44.18 ; Massachusetts’, 44.18. 
This would indicate a survival of persons born at the rate of about 
25 per cent. in favor of agricultural districts as against cities. As 
regards deaths, again, while the proportion of deaths for the whole 
country is 1.28 per cent., the proportion for the agricultural districts 
falls a little below 1 per cent., and for the cities rises above 1.50 per 
cent. In the classification of deaths according to occupation (which, 
however, is palpably imperfect), we have 493,000 deaths in 38,500,000 
persons of all conditions, and 51,000 deaths in 6,000,000 of agricul- 
turists, showing the difference between 0.85 per cent. and 1.28 per 
cent. in favor of the agriculturists. 

Upon this branch of the subject, General F. N. Walker, Super- 
intendent of the Ninth Census, has some very pertinent remarks 
(“ Report of the Superintendent to the Secretary of the Interior,” 
Ninth Census, Vol. I., p. xvit and xx). He is speaking upon the 
general “ Retardation of the National Increase,” but the most of the 
considerations he adduces are such as apply chiefly to the populations 
of the towns, and from which the population of the country is pretty 
much exempt. “First, the retardation of increase in the colored 
population. To make up the total of 41,500,000 [expected population 
in 1870], we should have had to rely on the colored element for an 
increase of something like one million, which would have been their 
proportional gain in ten years, according to previous experience. 
This expected gain has been so far neutralised that we have instead 
but 438,179 as the increase of this portion of our population. Drawn 
largely from the plantations, where their increase was natural, rapid, and 
sure, to cities and camps, where want, vice and pestilence made short work 
of the multitudes hastily gathered, inadequately provided for, and left 
for the first time to their own control, while so much of the impulse to 
procreation as depended on the profits of slave-breeding was withdrawn 
by the abolition of chattelism, it is only to be wondered at that the 
colored people of the South have held their own in the ten years 
since 1860.” “A fifth cause may be alluded to, namely, the noto- 
rious growth of habits of life in many sections of the country which 
tend strongly to reduce the rate of the national increase, and which, 
if persisted in, will make the showing of another census hardly 
so satisfactory as the present, even without a devastating war to 
account for the loss of hundreds of thousands in hospital and on the 
battle-field. No one can be familiar with life in the Eastern and 
Middle States generally, and in the Western cities, and not be aware 
that children are not born to American parents as they were in the 
early days of the country. Luxury, fashion, and the vice of ‘boarding’ 
combine to limit the increase of families to a degree that in some 
sections even threatens the perpetuation of our native stock. This 
tendency is not one that requires to be brought out by statistical com- 
parisons. It is patent, palpable, and needs no proof.” 
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I am not statistician enough to reduce all these several facts with 
mathematical accuracy to their precise force and bearing upon the 
question at issue; but I have adduced data more than sufficient to 
corroborate and confirm the general conclusion to which the tables 
given would naturally lead, that, while the population of the country 
increases at the rate of 2.23 per cent. per annum, the population of 
the towns increases at the rate of over 5 per cent. per annum, in ex- 
cess moreover of extraordinary losses. In other words, that there is 
a steady drift of population to the towns, and a confirmed tendency 
on their part to aggrandise their numbers by draining off the popula- 
tion of the rural districts. ‘This draining process (Mr. Boutwell to 
the contrary notwithstanding) is exhaustive, so long as the ratio 
remains as high as it now is, and is to be taken as the indication of a 
condition which is the opposite of prosperity. 

It may be said, and truthfully, that special causes have tended to 
accelerate and intensify this movement of population in the United 
States. Beyond a doubt, events that have happened since 1860 in 
this country have contributed largely to disturb the equilibrium be- 
tween town and country. In the South, the tendency towards town- 
life has been stimulated by (1) the flocking of the negroes to the 
towns, a phenomenon of universal occurrence ; (2) by the disturbance 
of labor, which, by depriving country people of servants, drives them 
also to live in the towns. Elsewhere, the depression of the agricul- 
tural interests by high tariffs, depreciated currency, and inordinate 
taxation ; the tariff stimulation of manufactures ; and the moral (or 
immoral) influences of a state of war upon both men and women, have 
combined to increase the population of the towns at the expense of 
the country. Senator Sprague,* of Rhode Island, a man who thinks 
for himself, though his faculty of expression is defective, has said that 
the centralising tendencies of the day are virtually breaking up the 
old New England system of education and progress, which “depended 
upon and was acquired through a general distribution of property.” 
Said he: “Everything is undergoing a rapid change. Villages are 
sapping the foundation of farms, towns of villages, cities of towns — 
everything is centralising. The laborer, the artisan, and even the 
director of these laborers, find the cost of living, the temptation to 
imitate the rich, so strong that the demands for education are relaxed. 
The laborer cannot afford his children time to go to the school. He 
cannot afford to deprive himself of compensation for the labor lost by 
school attendance. ‘There is going on in New England an increase 
in the number of those who cannot read and write, and it is by no 
means confined to the foreigner. The greater proportion is found 
among the native born.” f 

But even were all these local and temporary causes removed, as it is 
to be hoped they will be in the course of time, the drift of population 
to the cities would be found to continue. It would be less excessive, 
perhaps, but still steady and permanent. It is, in fact, not simply a 
feature of our present anomalous national condition ; it is not merely 
a characteristic of the civilisation of the United States. It is more 





*In a speech in the U. S, Senate, July rst, 1870. P 
t In confirmation of th's it moy be remared that children in the New England cotton factories 
are worked not less than 12 hours a day. What school-hours have they 
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than that: it is a trait of the common civilisation of the race, an 
ethnic movement, and one that disturbs every people familiar with 
the hum of steam-machinery. This, too, is a fact easily ascertainable 
from the statistics so assiduously collected by the governments of 
Europe. 

The startling rapidity of the recent growth of the great cities and 
capitals of Europe has often been remarked upon ; but this same ex- 
cessively rapid growth is not confined to the capitals, but is common 
to all the towns, small as well as great. Thus the population of Lon- 
don, which was 2,362,000 in 1851 and 2,803,000 in 1861, was in 1871 
3,252,000, an increase of 450,000, or 16 per cent. for the decade, the 
increase of the United Kingdom for the same period being only 8.9 
per cent., or a little less than half the London rate. But this excess 
of ratio is not the case of London only. The aggregate population of 
the sixteen largest towns in England, next to London, was 2,495,000 
in 1861, and 2,936,000 in 1871, showing an increase of 17.6 for the 
decade. In short, as the British census itself says,* “The population 
in urban districts in England and Wales has grown more than twite 
as fast as that of the rural districts (1.73 per cent. against .71), and 
very nearly the same percentage prevails in Scotland.” 

In France, the causes which accelerate the depopulation of the 
rural districts have not been so active as in England. M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a writer from whom I shall have to quote again, in a very 
interesting paper on the “English Agricultural Gangs,” f says that 
this is due to several circumstances, and first because of the small 
proprietorship universal in that country, which “makes the peasant a 
fixture of the soil, and renders country life, in spite of its privations, 
more pleasant to him than the life of the cities ; moreover, manufac- 
turing industry is in several of our provinces still very far from having 
realised the progress which we have seen it make in England during 
the last forty years. These are the chief causes which maintain our 
rural population in a state of relative density when compared with 
that of the rural districts in England.” But notwithstanding these 
retarding causes, the drift is well established in France, and our 
author confesses as much. “Governments have unanimously resisted 
this emigration from the rural districts ; orators and writers in abun- 
dance have exalted the happiness of country life ; but these touching 
idyls have not been efficacious in restoring to the cottages any part of 
the population that is deserting them. Far from diminishing, emigra- 
tion to the cities is accelerating.” 

I have not the statistics accessible upon which to found any pretence 
of accuracy in details with regard to the drift of population in Europe, 
but a careful examination of such data as I can command satisfies 
me that the population of the towns in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and Netherlands has increased twice as rapidly as that 
of the rural districts. What is the condition of things in regard to 
the other peoples of Europe I have not ascertained, nor was it neces- 
sary that I should do so, since the data given are more than sufficient 
to establish the operation of the general law, that wherever the use of 





*1 quote from Whitaker’s Almanack, 1872, 
t Revue des Deux Mondes. ist September, 1869, p. 113 et seq. 
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machinery predominates, or tends to predominate, there is an accel- 
erated drain of population to the cities and towns, and a constantly 
diminishing ratio of increase in the population of rural districts. 
These proportions become much more formidable when, as we did 
in the case of the United States, we consider in the light of vital 
statistics the many circumstances to be overcome which are favorable 
to the increase of population in the rural districts, and adverse to its 
increase in the urban districts. Thus the vital statistics of Scotland 
(for 1868) show that “The greatest amount of births was in the mid- 
land (rural) districts; the largest amount of deaths and marriages 
took place in the town districts. . . . The deaths in the principal 
towns were 28.63 ; in the large towns 25.04; in small towns 21.71 ; 
and in the rural districts 17.32 per 1000: showing the baneful effect 
of the want of proper sanitary arrangements in the crowded districts.” 


These facts and the forces that control them deserve to be brought 
out with great distinctness, for the reason that there is a great deal of 
loose and inaccurate thinking in regard to the subject, and to the 
conditions surrounding and following upon this drift of population. 
Thus a very clear-headed, sober and careful man, a patriot too, one 
should imagine, Mr. Joseph Arch of England, has been for many 
months travelling, inquiring and planning how to promote a wholesale 
emigration from the rural districts of England, apparently through 
fear of the rustic laborer perishing by being overcrowded. If he had 
well weighed the facts attending the drift of population, it would seem 
as if he should rather have feared that the rural districts would suffer 
through the exhaustion of their necessary labor supply, as is now the 
case in so many districts of this country, and that his proper mission 
should be rather to equalise the population of town and country, or at 
most to encourage emigration from the towns instead of the rural 
districts. Thus too the New York WVation, a paper exceptionally well 
informed in statistics, and exceptionally able in presenting rational 
and conservative opinions, has for years been urging, in a series of 
very able and forcible articles, the necessity for the State to adopt a 
general policy of restricting the powers and reducing the functions of 
municipalities. Anything more impracticable than a project of this 
sort, in view of the fact that the drift of population tends constantly 
to augment the power and strengthen the influence of the towns, it is 
difficult to conceive. 

The disproportionate growth of the urban districts in fact is beyond 
the power of legislation to check ; and this will be readily admitted 
when it is seen that the causes which lead to this drift of population 
are permanent, constant, normal, and organic. As M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
remarks: “Let us hasten to say that “his phenomenon results from the 
nature of things, and that to be astonished at it or deplore it is to be 
ignorant of the economical conditions of our time. The depopulation 
of the rural districts is not principally produced by artificial causes 
that can be combatted or destroyed. If in certain lands some acci- 
dental circumstances — the works of demolition or of reconstruction 
in large cities, the augmentation of the yearly military contingent — 
contribute to reduce the number of rural laborers, these are neverthe. 
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less no more than subsidiary causes.” The active and permanent 
causes still remain, and these may be summed up as follows: (1) 
Increased facility of communication ; (2) the greater variety of occu- 
pation offered by city life; (3) the inability of purely agricultural 
labor and agricultural industries to supply an adequate subsistence 
to those who depend upon them, and who yet are not willing to live 
as farm laborers used to live. In other words, and in brief, the 
farming class of laborers has been brought into competition with 
machinery, has been beaten, and is surrendering. 

The greater facility cf communication and the cheap travel and 
freighting of modern times, have operated in two directions to depop- 
ulate the rural districts. They have tended to diminish the amount 
and variety of agricultural employment by draining off from the farms 
agricultural products of all sorts in their crudest for ms— raw materials 
which used to be more or less manufactured on the farms or in rural 
districts by hand, horse ‘or water-power, but are now sent off to the 
cities to be manufactured from the raw directly into the ultimate 
finished product. Take the whole country east of the Alleghanies 
and not nearer than fifteen miles to large cities, and you will find 
that the wheat which used to be milled at home or near by, is 
now shipped from the farm as wheat and milled in the cities ; the 
corn and rye and fruits which used to be made up into whiskey 
and brandy in the domestic copper still, are now sent to the cities to 
be steam-distilled ; the fruits that used to be dried in the gardens or 
in the domestic dry-houses, are now canned in the great city estab- 
lishments ; the corn and hay which used to go to market on the 
hocf are now shipped in bulk; an‘ even the cheese and butter are 
now manufactured in town centres by the great factories which have 
supplanted the old-fashioned dairy and spring-house. The case is 
the same with regard to the special industries connected with flax, 
hemp and tobacco. Moreover, the facility of communication has 
made the rustic familiar with the ins and outs, the ways and sights, 
the glamour and the fascinations of city life, without disclosing to 
him its burthens and hardships ; and he returns to his dull. drained 
country and his diminisned round of monotonous occupations with a 
sense of disgust and apathy. 

If he goes to the city he is aware that it will cost hm more to live ; 
but he is encouraged to believe that he can more than make up for 
this by the higher wages and the greater variety of occupations which 
city life affords. There the females of his family can find suitable 
work as well as he, and the children, and his sources of income in 
this way seem to be doubled. Factories are opened on all sides 
around him, and the wages are a weekly certainty, not a monthly or 
semi-occasional dole. 

And then, he caz live better, according to such person’s notions of 
living, than he could in the country. He does not have his vegetables 
so fresh, nor his milk so pure ; but he does get fresh meat oftener, 
and a greater variety of other things to feed the mind as well as 
body. Night in the city is not a dreary pall that comes down after 
sunset, dimly pricked through with disconsolate stars. It is lamp- 
light, crowd, bustle, talk, sights to see, thoughts to exchange, excite- 
ments to keep one alive on with their continual friction, 
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Perhaps, too, his means are cramped in rural life in proportion as 
the round of his occupation is narrowed. For, be it remembered, the 
life of the farm-laborer is by no means what it was a generation or 
two ago. As M. Leroy-Beaulieu has remarked: “ Formerly agricul- 
tural labor and the. dependent industries were almost everywhere 
combined in the same spot and in the same hands. In the laborer’s 
cottage the trade of the weaver was conducted also; the young 
peasant-girl plied her distaff while minding the cattle; the grand- 
mother, when age prevented her from taking part in the rude toil of 
the fields, still contributed, thanks to her wheel, to the revenues of the 
family. Thus each day and each member of the domestic community 
had an appropriate task. Whether it was clear or rainy weather, 
occupations were permanent because they were diversified ; when one 
employment failed, another one could immediately be taken up.” 
For example, compare the old system of threshing with the flail with 
the present one by steam-machinery, thus doing in a day what formerly 
could not be done in two months. Compare the old-fashioned sheep- 
husbandry with the present one. Formerly, when a flock was sheared, 
the wool was washed at home, spun upon the domestic wheel, knitted 
into stockings, dyed, and woven into carpets or sent to the fulling-mill 
hard by to be made into cloth. All these industries have disappeared 
from the farm, ingulfed by the whirring spindles that make our huge 
brick factories a chief feeder to the modern maelstrom in which indi- 
viduality goes down and is crushed into an indistinguishable jelly. But 
to continue with M. Leroy: “The progress of machinery and the devel- 
opment of industry on the large scale, have inflicted a sensible blow 
upon this old organisation of labor. After a savage struggle almost 
all the trades have abandoned the cottages ; agglomerated industry 
has ruined dispersed industry. Reduced to his purely agricultural 
tasks, the peasant in spite of a noticeable increase in his wages finds 
himself in a more unfavorable position than formerly. It is for this 
reason that the rural populations decay, and agriculture in the moment 
of its urgent need finds itself deprived of an arm. In France this 
emigration from the country to the cities has so far not set in so 
intensely as in England... . . In Picardy, Normandy and Lorraine, 
wool, and sometimes flax, are still woven in the cottages and bonnets 
made in the little hamlets. The peasants of Dauphiné weave silk in 
the intervals of field-work. A thousand other industrial pursuits, here 
the making of gloves, there that of embroidery or laces, occupy life in 
our villages. In England there is not an industry in which steam 
does not participate; not merely cotton, woollen and flax, but silk also, 
are woven’ only in factories ; in hat-making machinery has taken the 
work away from the cabins ; lace even, and embroidery, are to-day at 
Nottingham the subject of vast enterprise. Country operatives have 
become very rare. In many counties their absence is not so much 
felt on account of the increasjng proportion of pastures and meadows; 
but in districts where the soil is devoted rather to the production of 
corn than the fattening of cattle, the agricultural gang system has had 
to be organised.” 

Now, no fact is more thoroughly established than this, that when a 
conflict has arisen between manual labor and labor by machinery, 
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manual labor goes down. Machinery in farm work is becoming 
more and more common, and the use of it must, in the nature of 
things, tend more and more to become universal. But as the use of 
machinery spreads, it constantly dispenses with a greater proportion of 
intelligent labor, by reason of its continually increasing ability to serve 
itself efficiently with labor of an inferior quality. The more intelligent 
labor will not compete with the less intelligent, but goes elsewhere, or 
changes its occupation, The effect of this therefore is not only to 
diminish the quantity of agricultural manual labor, but to make that 
which remains deteriorate in quality. 

It is hence necessary for us not only to believe the causes which 
produce the drift of population to cities to be permanent, but also to 
feel that their operations need to be watched with solicitude. We 
must consider how society is likely to be affected by this condition of 
things, which is unavoidable ; for only by intelligently observing and 
thoroughly comprehending these new conditions can we expect to ad- 
just ourselves to them without jar and without injury. Without being 
obdurate optimists, it is perhaps still admissible for us to hope that 
that which is clearly inevitable need not be necessarily bad ; or if the 
complaint upon diagnosis prove to be a disease, and more than that, 
an incurable disease, it may still be possible for us to lessen its rigor 
with palliatives, and retard its progress by a careful and appropriate 
regimen. In any case, whether we seek remedy or palliative, whether 
we aim at a mere temporary patching-up or a radical cure, the nature 
of the disease and its effects upon the economy must first be ascer- 
tained. 

What therefore are likely to be the Aolitical effects of this drift of 
population to the cities? Howis political society going to be wrought 
upon by it? Unquestionably, the most immediately noticeable ten- 
dency of this drifting of populations is to promote centralisation 
(already a danger right ahead of our republic); and it is equally 
beyond doubt that’when individuality has been brayed in the mortar 
of centralisation, one of the new products most certain to come out is 
Communism, or some other of those manjfestations of envy in which 
Socialism culminates. We do not want.Communism yet awhile ; but, 
even if we should miss getting that, we do not want centralisation yet 
awhile — indeed, we do not want it at all. Senator Sprague, in the 
speech above referred to, has summed up the meaning of centralisa- 
tion in a few very pregnant though crabbed sentences: “ Like all other 
forces, if great and constantly augmented, when superior, unless regu- 
lated and curbed, it becomes as it were the destroyer or subordinator of 
all other powers within its reach ; and having absorbed all else, it has 
no further food to feed on and dies. In plainer words, the interests 
of the people and a country become absorbed and sucked up, and 
then there is nothing to feed on, and the existence so constituted 
ceases its growth and life from want. .... . With us as in France, 
these forces centralise, establish reserves, giving value to cities, poverty 
to surrounding lands, It is the same as if the Mississippi river and 
all the rivers of this continent were allowed to run into the ocean, 
without a return of rains to the land through the movement of the 
clouds, set in motion by the sun at the equator.” 
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In an industrial point of view, the political equilibrium is nicely 
adjusted by the conflicts (ending in compromises always) between 
producers and consumers, between agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures. The resultant of forces thus composed gives us an adjust- 
ment usually equitable and as little injurious as any government 
interference can be. But weaken agriculture by the drift of labor to 
cities, and you weaken commerce pari passu; organised labor in the 
form of trades unions combines with organised capital in the interest 
of manufactures, and the spirit of protection is evolved ; and this is 
no more than the consummation of class partialities. A conflict is 
inevitable between capital and labor at this point, and capital in order 
to win sows the seeds of political corruption broadcast. Communism 
is the correlative of protection ; all Communists are Protectionists, 
and all Protectionists follow their theories into the cud de sac of Com- 
munism. ‘This has been strikingly illustrated in the case of the late 
Mr. Greeley, most radical of Protectionists and most “ advanced ” of 
American socialists ; and in the English High Tory “Seven points” 
(each of them communistic in tendency) which Mr. Scott Russell 
attempted to make the basis of an alliance between English Radi- 
calism and Conservatism a year or two back. All these forces deploy 
naturally more or less upon the plane of political and social disor- 
ganisation. They are hurtful to the State, and it becomes the State 
to contend against them and against whatever tends to promote their 
efficiency and activity. 

How then can the State contribute to retard the drift of population 
toward the cities? Effectively in no other way than by leaving to indi- 
viduality its fullest scope, and to personal enterprise the clearest field 
of action. In other words, not by creating new laws, but by repealing 
old ones. The more that a State declines to be a State, the more it 
becomes the theatre of developed individuality, in which all qualities 
have fullest play, and nothing “that becomes a man” runs the risk of 
being starved and perishing. Repeal is a word that Americans are 
very slightly acquainted with, but it is highly important they should 
immediately solicit its intimacy. It is not hyperbole to hold with 
Buckle that all the good legislation of the nineteenth century has 
been in the merely negative direction of repealing some bad legisla- 
tion of previous muddle-headed meddlers. If people could only be 
brought to comprehend that the proper way for a tub to stand is on 
its own bottom, there would really be some hopes of safety for the 
Republic. But can the world ever unlearn so much as all that im- 
plies? I dolefully doubt it. 

The effects of this drift tendency upon the distribution of wealth 
deserve to be carefully studied. The nightmare of every hyper- 
trophied community is the antagonism between labor and capital, and 
rightly so, for in proportion as population concentrates, capital accu- 
mulates and multiplies, and is attracted to the opposite pole from that 
about which labor organises itself. It follows from this, not (as man 
assume) that it is the interest of capital to oppose the causes whic 
tend to concentrate and organise labor, for these same causes like- 
wise tend to promote the accumulation of capital, but that it is the 
interest cf the community at large to oppose them, and that too with 
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all the forces at its command. I am not one who looks upon large 
capital, nor upon concentrated capital, as an evil; on the contrary I 
regard it as one of the benignest forces of civilisation. But I am 
resolutely opposed to every act of the community which tends to 
foster and promote in positive ways the growth of capital, and that 
for the simple reason that the growth of capital unassisted is simply 
irresistible, and too rapid to be wholesome. Any one who thinks of 
how capital is perpetually renewing and adding to itself in a geomet- 
rical ratio in the mere process of interest-getting, cannot fail to recog- 
nise that legislation for capital is just as destructive in principle as 
legislation against capital is inoperative in practice. If my dollar is 
simply let alone and allowed to go on getting to itself sixpences, and 
these sixpences again getting to themselves three mills and fractions, 
it will not be long before my dollar will be able to gather to its service 
all the other dollars, and all which dollars can buy, in the world. 
This is a matter easily forgotten by those who in legislating to pro- 
mote the organisation and concentration of labor, legislate at the 
same time and ¢so facto to promote the accumulation and aggrandise- 
ment of capital. It is not too much to say that every act of Congress 
meant to raise the wages of operatives in manufactories has tended 
to increase and fortify the capital which employs them, nor is it ex- 
travagant to assert that every such act which has added ten cents to 
the per diem of spinsters and websters, at the expense of consumers 
generally, has added a million dollars to the coffers of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, and at the expense of the consumers too. There are two 
classes of persons who profit by every monopoly: the class of capi- 
talists who have their direct profit iz it; and the class of capitalists 
who realise their indirect profit dy it. It is of the essence of this 
class that they should be neither “bulls” nor “bears” in any defini- 
tive fashion, but simply wénners all the time. 

The influences of the drift of population upon the aggregate growth 
of communities are important to consider. Are we disciples of Mal- 
thus? Do we believe population to be a drug and man a nuisance 
and an encumbrance, because capital does not multiply in the same 
ratio as man increases? If we do hold such opinions, we must look 
upon the drain of people to the cities as an unmixed blessing ; but if 
we hold the contrary view, we must think it an unmixed evil. For, 
no matter how rapidly the principles and humanities of public hygiene 
are developed, the causes which tend to increase the waste of human 
life in large cities are developed still faster. The mere fact that as 
cities grow, rents increase in a duplicate ratio to wages, and that 
over-crowding is a necessary consequence, is sufficient to thwart the 
utmost efforts of sanitary skill. ‘The race increases less rapidly, and 
dies off more rapidly, in proportion as it is concentrated in urban 
masses. ‘That is inevitable. Will the time come for all centres of 
population, as it has come perhaps already for some centres, when 
the waste exceeds the supply, and the hypertrophy is succeeded by 
anemia and atrophy? It is a poor method of reasoning to argue 
from the imperfect and restricted civilisations of the past to the large 
and various civilisation of the present, but I cannot help recollecting 
how the elder cities, if what we know about them be correct— 
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Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Rome—first gathered to themselves all 
the life and all the activities of the States of which they were centres, 
and having digested that and finding nothing else to feed upon, fed 
upon themselves and perished, the States perishing with them. Is 
the drift of population to our towns and cities a parallel case? Does 
it mark a backward stride of our civilisation ? 

It would seem as if the morality of masses of population could be 
better attended to than the morality of detached people —on a right 
principle of action —since the great sympathetic nerve of the crowd 
is far easier touched and played upon than the obscure filaments that 
run this way and that to the hearts of individuals. But the fact 
stands that the aggregated crowd is immoral, and the detached indi- 
viduals moral. The family-tie, as society is now constituted, is the 
fountain of right ethics ; but the triturations of close social collision, 
the influences of centralisation in breaking down individuality, have 
worn away the family-tie in cities until it is very thin and weak, 

Here then in this mdtter of the drift of populations, we are brought 
face to face with new social problems, which seem to demand for 
their treatment the application of new social methods, or the renova- 
tion of old ones. Given a new phase to our municipal incubus, and 
new conditions to our agricultural establishment, how is society to 
readjust itself to them? The function of the State in the matter is 
very plain ; it is summed up, as I have said, in the single word Repead. 
Let the State persistently remove out of the way all sorts of artificial 
obstructions that it has laboriously placed, and let it henceforth prac- 
tise the self-denial of resolutely saying: “None of these things are 
my business.” 

No further political action is required but this negative sort, and 
that is hard enough to do, for abstention is the highest, most difficult 
and rarest of all political virtues. But what further social action will 
and ought to ensue, is worthy the close study of political economists. 
Intelligent social action is needed, or the new condition of things will 
presently get to be simply intolerable. 

For instance, to come to details and to matters which immediately 
concern ourselves, What‘is the South going to do in regard to the 
agricultural labor question, and in regard to the flocking of the 
negroes to the purlieus of the cities and towns? How is the general 
dearth of agricultural forces throughout the country to be counter- 
acted? And how, as our cities increase in number and growth, are 
we to break up the current system of “ring” management, which by 
corruption and theft tends to make it impossible for municipalities to 
exist but by the imposition of intolerable burthens? “ Reform” 
movements in cities are but temporary expedients, clubs to beat down 
the immediate present monsters, but of no account in preventing the 
recurrence of other monsters still more formidable. The “Grangers’” 
movement is a good sentimental affair, and no matter what its mis- 
takes, will be beneficial by helping to remove some of the sense of 
inferiority that has attached to agricultural labor. But the “ Patrons 
of Husbandry ” cannot stay the tide, though they had power to drink 
up Esil or eat a crocodile. As for the negro problem —there is per- 
haps another drift may settle this, after many pains— but there’s 
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old coil here, too. Ah—the prayer of Ajax should be the prayer of 
all good Americans in this juncture, Tyndall and Thompson to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 








THE AMBASSADOR’S GHOST-STORY. 





T is something to have seen a ghost, and since so many ghost- 
stories are retailed from one witness to another till the link 
becomes only problematically reliable, I may come forward with 
some degree of confidence to tell a tale “as it was told to me” by 
the man who really saw the’ghost. He was an old man when he 
told me the story, and had been long in the diplomatic service of a 
prominent German kingdom. He was a shrewd and witty person, 
who had made of society a study, and of conversation an art. 
Whether talking to a lowly or exalted companion, his demeanor was 
ever the same ; and in the circles where I met him he was deservedly 
a general favorite. Asa bachelor his position was still more agree- 
able, and indeed a country party was more eager to secure him as a 
guest than to entrap many a ponderous representative of far greater 
political powers. So it happened that one night at dinner, sitting next 
to the old dip~/omate, the writer heard the following story told with all 
the enthusiasm of a youthful reminiscence :— 


You wish, said the ambassador, that you had seen a ghost? 
You would hardly care to see another if you had ever seen one. I 
remember my only experience in that line very well, though it hap- 
pened nearly fifty years ago. I was quite a novice at my calling then, 
a raw recruit just come from college and turned over to the tender 
mercies of a chancellerie, I cared more for the social advantages of 
diplomacy than for its political preferment, and was more assiduous 
at evening parties than at my morning desk. I met several of my 
acquaintances from the University in the very first town in which I 
was stationed. Germany, you know, was more subdivided then than 
it is now, and there were plenty of petty courts at which to train 
young politicians and “bed out” embryo statesmen. Well, our young 
friends were never averse to an adventure, no matter of what sort 
—gallant or dangerous, mysterious or athletic, it was all one to 
them. We had heard a great deal of a certsin tradition according 
to which the presence of a ghost was attributed to the castle of 
Ebersfeld, about twenty miles from our place of abode. The ghost 
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was a lady veiled and shrouded in black, who on one night of each 
year, the 29th of October, passed through the main banqueting-hall 
of the castle, though the doors were double-locked, and there wag 
said to be no secret opening practicable anywhere, either behind the 
hangings or under the shields and weapons hung round the walls. 
The castle had been abandoned in consequence of this apparition, 
but was still in a perfect state of preservation. One old man stayed 
there as gate-keeper; he was said to remember the lady herself 
whose wraith had frightened the inhabitants away. The castle be- 
longed to the reigning sovereign, who, however, cared little for a 
residence so unsuited to his rather “fast” tastes ; and the old cas- 
tellan made money quickly and hoarded it safely by showing curious 
tourists over the “ haunted ” pile. 

We had our doubts as to the genuineness of the ghost. It was 
true that the history of the lady was darkly hinted to have been a 
fearful one: she had lived at Ebersfeld as wife, mother and widow, 
and in each relation had proved fatal to those nearest her in blood ; 
unheard-of treasures were said to have accumulated under her man- 
agement, and it was supposed that many persons had died under 
torture through her cruelty and rapaciousness. To this rumor added 
that numerous peasant families on the estate had been starved to 
death, or left to perish by the inclemency of the weather in their 
unroofed and miserable hovels. 

On the 1st of October, as a party of us young men were sitting 
round the fire after a hard day’s shooting in the “ bachelor hall” of a 
keen sportsman of our acquaintance, we fell to imagining adventures 
and relating them as fast as we spun out the “yarn,” crossing the 
thread of each other’s disclosures with more startling details yet, or a 
wilder web of impossibility and grotesqueness. The neighborhood 
abounded in material on which to graft our fancies ; for it was more 
haunted by elf and demon, captive princess and enchanted knight, 
than the very Rhineland itself. Frankenstein’s monster was the type 
of the least thrilling tale to which we would deign to listen. Demon 
hounds were at a premium, and midnight wrestles with creatures 
worse than Caliban were quite favorite fictions. At last some one 
exclaimed: “Look! I see a castle in the fire — battlements, draw- 
bridge, moat and all, and fiery pernons waving from the wall; and 
there ”’—as a charred brand, black and dinted, fell slowly across the 
blaze —“ there is a lady in black passing through the halls!” 

“ Ebersfeld!” said one, suddenly. We looked at one another, all 
struck with the same idea. The fiery semblance of the castle was 
crumbling away, and we gazed at it in fascinated silence for a little 
while, till its glow disappearing, left the room almost in total darkness. 

“Who will go with me to Ebersfeld on the night of the 29th?” 
suddenly asked the one who had seen the likeness of the castle in 
the fire. A chorus of voices answered him ; not one would remain 
behind. Ebersfeld was only twelve miles away from our present 
tryst, and we could easily stay out of town till the 1st of November. 
Then our host, a wild, romantic young fellow, proposed that we should 
qualify ourselves for this novel quest by an appropriate ceremony. 
Each one accordingly seized a half-calcined brand from the huge pile 
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of wood smouldering on the hearth, and holding it aloft, stood up 
before the fire. In the other hand was a goblet of Hungarian wine ; 
and repeating after our host a formula to this effect, “ I swear that 
neither man, woman nor fiend shall deter me from watching on the 
night of the 29th of October in the halls of the reputed ghostly 
chatelaine of Ebersfeld,” we drained our goblets to the last drop in 
confirmation of our resolve. 

No more was said about it till nearly the end of the month, 
though we had, some of us, our private suspicions as to the human 
agency at work in the annual ghostly visitation, and some a hardly 
acknowledged fear of trespassing upon the supernatural in a manner 
rather more abrupt than was quite agreeable. I confess I had some 
such sentiment myself ; but strange to say, the one among us who 
was most strongly possessed with this fear, as he afterwards owned 
to me, was a young man in the Austrian army, later on a dauntless 
and reckless soldier, who after several campaigns fell at the battle of 
Sadowa with the rank of a general and a score of medals on his breast. 

Two of our party who were strongest in their suspicion of trickery, 
were despatched as the vanguard three days previous to the 29th, with 
full powers to bribe the old castellan to let them have their will in the 
haunted house, and strict injunctions to reconnoitre the place from 
garret to cellar, to discover if possible whether or not the ghost was 
a bona fide ghost. ‘The rest of us were to follow in the afternoon of 
the day itself. It was nearly dark as we started, though it was not 
more than four o’clock, for the day had been foggy, and the pine 
forests on the road to Ebersfeld were very dense. We went without 
a single servant, determined not to risk the possibility of deception 
through their collusion with the old man of the castle. We were all 
mounted, and carried firearms, besides our provisions in hunting- 
pouches fastened to our saddles. As we rode along we every now 
and then sang in chorus snatches of college drinking-songs, and our 
host favored us once by declaiming in a lugubrious recitative a medi- 
geval legend of a knight who, going on a quest somewhat like ours, 
was never heard of again until next year, when at the identical hour 
the spectre lady passed again in view of two watchers half dead with 
terror, bearing at her girdle the severed head of the rash knight. 

Perhaps you think that this was a sorry preparation of our nerves 
for yams an imposture, or even facing a real ghost ; but I believe 
that most of us enjoyed the concomitants of the adventure more than 
they cared about its professed aim, and I know to a certainty that 
our host’s mania for reviving antiquated customs and bringing back 
a state of things more poetical than practical has since become 
notorious. At any rate none of us stopped to reason; we had not 
spared the flasks of Tokay at our banquet before setting out, and we 
were too young to care to see things in any other than a romantic 
light. An hour and a half brought us to Ebersfeld, where we found 
our companions eager to receive us and give an account of their 
stewardship. 

They told us that they had never let the castellan out of their 
sight for an instant, that they had made him lead them over every 
nook and corner of the building, that they had ruthlessly hunted away 
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or destroyed every owl and bat about the place, sounded every wall, 
examined every hanging, and made themselves absolutely certain that 
no trickery was possible. Moreover, the old man had volunteered to 
tell them all he knew of the “ ghost,” both in life and death, but they 
had deferred the revelation till the hour when we should arrive, that 
the whole party might be present to listen to and judge the tale. They 
had had plenty of wine sent in and a passable dinner got ready, 
though only of light things, so as neither to threaten us with indiges- 
tion or sleepiness in our momentous watch. ‘This, with the canned 
and cold provisions we had just brought, we proceeded to attack at 
once. By eight o’clock, all traces of our meal having been cleared 
away and the horses sent into the adjoining village to be stabled, we 
sat down regularly to our watch, the castellan seated among us, eager 
to begin his story. 

The banqueting-hall had no roof but that of the castle itself, its 
walls running up the whole height of the three-storied house ; for 
about the height of a tall man it was paneled in mixed chestnut and 
oak, and above for twice that neight was hung with loose tapestries, 
very much injured by moths, and almost wholly concealing the tall but 
damp and narrow windows, Above that all was bare rough stone, 
except in one corner, where a carved balcony bearing a shield with 
the arms of Ebersfeld projected the distance of three feet at the 
height of eighteen feet from the floor. Antique armor hung in various 
places, and two flags, taken in battle in 1562 from the army of the 
Prince of Orange (against whom the Germans of this principality 
were fighting as mercenaries), were placed crosswise over the huge 
fire-place, their immense and ragged folds harboring dust enough to 
have put out the fire had they been shaken over the blaze. ‘There 
were only two doors to the hall, massive portals of oak, perfectly 
sound, eight inches thick and ten feet in height. These we double- 
locked, and moreover, much to the castellan’s dismay, took the liberty 
of making fast by means of leathern thongs nailed from the panels to 
the moulding beyond. 

Besides an old-fashioned table, innocent of thé refinement of a 
table-cloth, but heaped with silver flagons of wine and bowls of 
lemons and sugar, there was no furniture in the hall save the rough 
stools on which we sat. We had placed lamps on the floor in all 
directions and in the balcony above, besides numerous wax candles 
on the table itself. The glare was almost painful, and certainly far 
from ghostly. We did not smoke. «The old man, who seemed half 
afraid of us, and more so of the ghost, told us he had left off watching 
on the fatal night for the last seven years, and as the apparition never 
crossed any other part of the castle than this hall, he had hidden and 
locked himself away in the part most remote from it. Once, how- 
ever, he was startled by a blaze issuing from the windows, though 
these were mostly hidden from the inside by the folds of the tapestry. 
That had only happened once within his recollection. 

“Did you always see the figure, or only /ze/ its presence?” asked 
one. 

“Generally I only felt it; but when I have had others with me, 
I’ve always seen it distinctly,” he replied. He then told us the story, 
as far as he knew it, of Caroline von Ebersfeld. 
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“‘ She was born,” he began, “about 1682.” 

“ And you saw her!” we exclaimed, incredulously. 

“ Ay, I saw her, but I was a mere baby, hardly five years old; 
and as she died in 1755 at the age of seventy-three, and we are now 
in 1820, you see it is just possible that you, sirs, have seen in me a 
man who saw a contemporary of Louis XIV. Well, she was born, as 
I said, about 1682, and grew up very beautiful. Her maiden name 
was Scanderberg. She was, so my father has told me —for he was 
castellan here before me, and remembers her first coming here — 
very haughty and quick in temper, and also fearfully jealous by 
nature. My father was not castellan then, of course, for he was 
younger than the Fiirstin Caroline, and. was only a page of Count 
Ebersfeld. She was of much higher rank than her husband, but she 
had insisted on marrying him, having taken a violent fancy to him at 
the Court at Vienna ; and as she was an only child, an orphan and 
an heiress, and he was a gallant and handsome gentleman, though no 
prince, she had her way. All her possessions came to him, but they 
were to descend to her second son, or failing more than one male 
heir, to her first daughter. If she had no children, the whole was to 
go back to distant relations of her own, except one fief, which she 
settled irrecoverably on her husband, no matter what contingencies 
might arise. The Count seemed well pleased with his bride, and they 
were a loving and gallant pair. Her wishes were his law, and as she 
seemed inclined to quiet domestic pleasures rather than dissipation, 
these wishes were seldom extravagant. First one son, and then 
another, and then a daughter were born to them, and no one dreamt 
that such a united couple could be made unhappy by any external 
cause. About five years after her marriage an old knight, a neighbor 
of theirs, died in very poor circumstances, leaving an only daughter 
twelve years old to the guardianship of our Fiirstin, whom he called 
‘his gracious lady of mercy,’ and who he said would be the fittest 
protectress for a maiden so forlorn, yet of gentle blood and unused 
to hardship. The young girl came, sirs, and a more beautiful child 
you never saw ; for child she was—so small and waxen, with eyes like 
heaven’s blue, and hair like fine-spun silk, all golden and wavy. She 
always wore white because her dead mother had vowed her to the 
Holy Virgin for fifteen years, the period, as you know, of the life of 
Our Lady before she became the mother of Our Saviour. At first 
the Fiirstin was delighted with little Johanna von Felseneck, and let 
her play with the babies, and even have authority over them. We 
all loved the gentle girl ; she was such a contrast to our lady herself, 
beautiful and splendid as she was, yet so imperious and inconsiderate. 
Johanna remained a child in size so long that she only seemed like 
the clder sister of the little ones, and our brave young Count used 
often to have her with him when he rode into the forest to cut down 
trees or make improvements. My father often led her pony on these 
expeditions, and indeed I think he soon felt for Johanna a different 
feeling than one generally has for a little child. So it went on till 
she was nearly sixteen, and the household all noticed that the Fiirstin 
was less kind to her than before, and often spoke harshly to the poor 
orphan in the presence of the servants, as if to make the rebuke more 
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marked and the humiliation more galling. The Count often interfered 
in her behalf, but his wife would then cast a look at him that was very 
unlike the smiles and glances of her bridal days when she first came 
home with him to Ebersfeld. Well, I need not weary you with details, 
for it is getting late, and I have seen too much in this old hall not to 
prefer being silent as midnight comes on.’ 

Here the clock outside boomed nine times with a sepulchral ring 
that echoed through the hall, and made us fancy that some vibration 
had struck the flame of our candles on the table. The old man 
looked anxiously at the door and went on. None of us had broken 
the silence by so much as an exclamation. 

“T tell you enough,” he said, “when I say that the Fiirstin grew 
jealous of the poor girl under her charge, and thought that her 
husband was transferring his love to Johanna, Jealous people are 
blind to every evidence that does not tally with their prejudices ; and 
she wou/d see the worst in the girl’s most innocent actions. Johanna 
had left off wearing white now she was past fifteen, and even this our 
lady twisted into a design to attract the Count’s notice. Everything 
was thus turned against her, and if the Count said a word for her, his 
wife was more cruel than ever to the orphan girl. At last Johanna 
herself, overwhelmed with shame and sorrow at an accusation so foul 
being made against her, found courage to entreat the Fiirstin to marry 
her at once to any one, be he the meanest of her servants, and to let 
them leave Ebersfeld forever. The Count got to hear of this and 
was very angry. There was open war now between him and his wife. 
She really did lose his love, though not, as she had thought, by the 
treachery of a rival, but by her own wicked temper. In short, she 
wearied him out. She made her children hate their father, and taught 
them to think her ill-used by him. Her second boy was a fiery little 
fellow, only seven then, but, as I have heard, a little devil when he 
was roused. He had his mother’s temper, and was her favorite. 
The other boy and the girl were puny children, as meek as white 
mice, with no will or ideas of their own. One could see the differ- 
ence in their characters even then. The Count sent for his married 
sister to take away Johanna and protect her till a suitable match 
could be found for her, at least in rank if not in fortune. But the 
Fiirstin raged and foamed. She referred to the old knight of Felsen- 
eck’s will, which she had kept, giving the girl to 4er especial charge ; 
and she reminded her husband that by her position and by the terms 
of their marriage-contract she had a claim to absolute independence 
in anything not directly connected with the domestic affairs of the 
Ebersfeld family. He offered to give her back the fief she had 
settled on him irrespective of any emergency, if she would only 
consent to exchange for it the guardianship of poor Johanna. He 
was not wise in asking this ; poor, dear Count! he was as frank and 
simple as the day. She thought he had some design in this, and 
absolutely refused to give up her ward ; she even threatened to 
appeal to the Emperor, nay, to the Pope himself. The girl was in 
her keeping till the age of twenty-five,* and no power on earth should 
make her give up her rights. 





* Formerly, and in some places siill, the legal age of majority on the continent of Europe, 
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“The matter rested here for a time. The Count was an easy-going 
man, but some things he could not brook. So one day when Johanna 
was nowhere to be seen in or around the castle, he peremptorily 
inquired for her, and was told by his wife that the girl had run away 
with a servant, and that she would not even pursue the disgraced 
maiden. But our lord knew better, and the household was all eager 
to help him to find out the truth. It came out after a while that 
a servant-girl had seen a horse in the courtyard one night, ridden by 
a man whose face she could not distinguish, and some large bundle 
had seemed to her to be lifted up before him on the horse by a tall 
woman’s arms. The Count sent out a swift messenger to Scanderberg 
Castle, his wife’s own patrimony, to make secret inquiries. There 
was reason to believe that Johanna had been carried there at first, 
but the messenger satisfied himself that she had at any rate been 
removed since. It was obvious that Scanderberg was likely to be 
searched, and precautions must have been taken accordingly. The 
messenger learnt that there was a convent of canonesses near the 
castle, and that two sisters had started for Prague a fortnight before. 
On the strength of his own suspicions, he left for Prague and told his 
story in confidence to the archbishop. His Grace promised to inves- 
tigate the matter, though of course he would express no opinion. 
Count Ebersfeld now left home and followed his messenger to Prague, 
having heard from him of the progress of his quest. My father told 
me that the Fiirstin grew worse than ever after that, morose, imperious, 
cruel even, but there seemed a kind of saturnine contentment about 
her that did not tell of any anxiety for the success of her plans, what- 
ever they were. Every search, every effort at Prague was unavailing, 
and while the Count sent his man back to watch the convent at Scan- 
derberg, he himself prepared to leave for Vienna and tell his tale to 
the emperor. ‘The day before he left a funeral took place, not from 
the canonesses’s convent, but from that of the Augustinian nuns. 
He made inquiries of the abbess herself, evidently a most kind and 
virtuous woman, who told him with tears in her eyes that the girl they 
had just buried within their own cemetery was a beautiful, fragile, 
child-like creature of eighteen, who had come to them a month before, 
perfectly friendless, nearly starved and in rags, saying that though 
she dared not tell her whole sad story, she could say that she had at 
the peril of her life escaped from cruel enemies, and only had sought 
this shelter that she might at least die in peace. The description 
tallied with the appearance of Johanna. She had neither papers nor 
any sign about her by which she might be recognised, and had never 
said a single word more about her history. She had never rallied 
but had grown weaker and weaker, till at the last she had asked as 
a crowning favor to be buried in the habit of the order and within 
their cemetery. The nuns firmly believed her to have been a pure and 
unfortunate maiden, persecuted by cruel, unchristian foes, and worthy 
of their utmost sympathy. They had complied with her last requests 
and laid ‘her to rest among their own dead sisters. The only name 
she gave was Maria, and she seemed to be a gentlewoman by birth, 
and to have been tenderly reared. The Count came to the conclusion 
that this poor victim must be Johanna, and sad and disheartened, he 
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abandoned his project of going to Vienna. Not knowing what to do, 
he suddenly levied a troop among his own retainers and went off to 
the Netherlands, where the French and English were then fighting. 
He joined the English troops, and for a long time no one at Ebersfeld 
heard anything of him. Once he sent a letter to the Fiirstin by a 
messenger, and she detained the man, who was one of the Count’s 
troopers. He was made away with in some mysterious way ; the ser- 
vants all thought he was murdered, and my father told me so himself. 
The children grew up wild and uneducated; the younger boy was 
rough and cruel, like his mother, but a capital horseman, an expert 
swordsman, passionately fond of hunting, and as handsome as the 
Fiirstin when she first came among us. When he was only fourteen, 
he was as tall as a man and as strong as a horse. Many of the house- 
hold had dropped off, some had died, some had left in disgust ; the 
affairs were going to ruin, and the rents were seldom paid in. The 
Count wrote again, this time to the parish priest, complaining that no 
remittances were sent to him, and begging him to speak to our lady. 
He was afraid to do so, and wrote back to this effect, giving an account 
of how things were going on. It was ten years from the day that he 
had left Ebersfeld (and nearly twenty since his marriage), that he 
arrived suddenly before the castle gates, with his armed retainers. 
He was very much changed ; hard lines on his face told of dissipation 
and drink, his temper was soured, and report whispered that his char- 
acter was far from spotless. His courage, however, was undisputed, 
and he had won his laurels gallantly in the wars. He sent a message 
to his wife to meet him in this very hall with his sons and daughter. 
The Fiirstin came, arrayed in her queenliest robes, and despite the 
twenty years added to her age and the hard expression on her dark 
face, she looked almost as beautiful as before. But she met him 
proudly and coldly ; and when he turned to his children, he saw fear 
and loathing depicted on their countenances. He could not help 
admiring his younger son Conrad; but after saying a few words, which 
the latter but rudely acknowledged, he addressed himself to his wife 
again. He told her in stately, measured tones, as if speaking toa 
distinguished stranger, that he had come to take his eldest son, the 
heir of Ebersfeld, with him to the Court of Vienna, and that he hoped 
the Fiirstin would in the future administer the estate better than here- 
tofore. To help her to do so, he would place a worthy man as ‘in- 
tendant’ or steward of the property, with instructions how to manage 
the Ebersfeld moneys ; as to the Scanderberg possessions, he never 
intended to touch them with his little finger. Our lady acquiesced 
with a low and stately courtesy, and calling her sons to follow her, 
left the hall. She soon sent a message to the Count that a banquet 
would be ready for him in two hours, at which she craved his company. 
They met again in silence, and the solemn meal progressed, till at last 
the mighty potions of wine in which the Count indulged overpowered 
him, and he was borne senseless to his former bridal-chamber. The 
Fiirstin remained alone with him through the night, but in the morning 
he did not reappear. She sent a message to his troop to the effect 
that their lord, being indisposed, had decreed that they should pro- 
ceed to Vienna in advance under the command of his eldest son, 
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Count Ernest. The poor youth, bewildered and terrified, himself 
confirmed the order, and showed such anxiety to be off that before 
sunset the whole troop had departed. Rumor had spoken of a 
beautiful female companion of our lord whom he had prudently left 
behind him in the village. The Firstin astonished every one by 
sending a courteous message to this girl, together with a gift of 
flowers, inviting her to come to the castle.. A litter was sent to 
transport her here. She came, and went up at once to the room 
where the husband and wife: had retired the night before, and which 
had remained ever since inaccessible to any one save our mistress. 
The girl disappeared behind the heavy folding-doors, and only a 
quarter of an hour afterwards a fearful but instantly smothered 
shriek startled all those who were within hearing of this room. Food 
was sent up during the course of the evening, but was received at the 
anteroom door by the Fiirstin herself, and no one could catch a 
glimpse of the interior of the vast bedroom. Three days passed, 
when a great commotion was excited by the return of the young 
Count Ernest, stripped of his gay clothing and bound on a sorry 
horse between two mounted brigands, followed by a band of twenty 
more, who peremptorily demanded a heavy ransom for his person. 
They held their pistols close to his head until the money was deliv- 
ered to them ; and the unhappy young man confirmed their report, 
stating that, lured by a gypsy-girl, he had sauntered a little way from 
his escort and been set upon and captured by the robber-band. The 
quickness with which the ransom was paid suggested to every one at 
the castle the idea that the Fiirstin had suborned the gang to play 
this evident farce. Moreover, some hinted that Count Conrad was 
not quite unconnected with the affair, and his absence on a solitary 
hunting expedition during those eventful days was not thought a 
token of innocence in the matter. It was well known that the Fiirstin 
wished Conrad to inherit Ernest’s patrimony in addition to his own, 
and Ernest’s residence at Vienna would have brought his claims into 
too wide notice to suit her views. Crestfallen and bruised, the poor 
youth became once again the cypher he had ever been, and interest 
centred anew round what was believed to be the death-chamber of 
our lord. The beautiful girl no one saw. for a week, but it was 
whispered with terror among the servants that a face of unearthly 
horror had been dimly seen for an instant in the window of an upper 
room adjoining that where the Fiirstin was entrenched. Some said 
it was the foul fiend announcing the death of the Count, but others 
said it was the distorted face of a woman, and that by some dark arts 
the girl’s beauty had been destroyed and turned into loathsomeness. 
Such things, they said, had been heard of. 

“ At the end of the week, a priest, a doctor, and a lawyer were sent 
for simultaneously, all from a considerable distance. The messenger 
who went for them was beside himself with fear, almost idiotic, but 
he did remember the place from which he brought them. It was 
a little town, fifty miles from here, called Lagen, and he found the 
three all together in one house and evidently in readiness. They 
entered the sick room together, and remained there about six or seven 
hours. The doctor stayed through the night. ~ Early in the morning, 
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at three o’clock, while it was still quite dark, he came out and an- 
nounced that the Count was dead. He had died from the effects of 
a fit brought on by his intoxication the first night of his arrival. So 
ran the tale. No one believed it. It was the night of the 29th of 
October.” 

The old man paused and looked fearfully at the door. No one 
spoke for many seconds, but at last one of us asked briefly :— 

“ And what followed ?” 

“The next day,” said the castellan, beneath his breath, “he was 
buried with great pomp, but hastily, and no one saw his face in the 
coffin except the Fiirstin and her three friends. They laid him in his 
own family vault in the chapel here; but that was not the worst. 
Perhaps it was really inadvertence, perhaps a refinement of cruelty, 
but two years later, when the coffin was opened that the body might 
be enclosed in a richer one, the corpse was found in the most ghastly 
contortions, the shroud was rent, the hands and feet had had the 
nails torn out of them, the face, hardly recognisable, was still evi- 
dently distorted, and there was every reason to believe that our un- 
fortunate lord had been buried alive, and had returned to conscious- 
ness for a few hours of lingering agony within his living tomb.” 

This was a horror for which none of us was prepared, and we 
scarcely dared gaze at each other as the castellan paused once more. 
The clock struck ten. 

“After the Count’s death,” began the old man again, “a will was 
made known to the household, by which he was said to leave Ebers- 
feld and all his patrimonial estates to Count Conrad, with a portion 
or allowance reserved for Ernest, to be doubled if he consented to 
take holy orders, and a dowry left to his daughter, who was to enter 
a convent as soon as she should be of age. I need not tell you whose 
fabrication this document was, and who were the convenient instru- 
ments used in its forgery. ‘The household was but small now ; many 
were rough and doubtful persons, appointed by the Fiirstin, and 
shunned by my father and the other old servants, but even the latter 
were too timid to be of any use as a counterpoise. The Fiirstin made 
herself not only feared, but /é/t. No one displeased her long, and no 
one cared to incur, even for the shortest space, a displeasure likely to 
be so fatal. Of the wretched girl I have mentioned, nothing was ever 
heard for a quarter of acentury. Some thought she was murdered 
the night that shriek was heard, and her body mysteriously made 
away with ; others, impressed with the story of the apparition of the 
horrible human face once seen at the window, believed that she was 
kept a prisoner in some secret place known to their dreaded mistress 
alone, and fed by herself just enough to keep her mind alive to the 
horror of her position. The truth was not known till many years 
after. The Fiirstin wore the deepest mourning for seven years ; she 
was still a beautiful, stately woman, but her rule grew worse from year 
to year. You may have heard, sirs, of her hoarding treasure and 
torturing her peasantry ; that is an exaggeration. But she did use 
them with the greatest rigor, turned them out of house and home on 
the slightest pretext, raised their rents, oppressed them in every way, 
even refusing all aid to such as begged at the gates for broken vic- 
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tuals or cast-off clothes, as if she tcok a pleasure in their misery for 
mere innate cruelty’s sake. Her daughter drooped and pined under 
her cold, unkind treatment, and died before she was twenty; her 
money fell to Count Conrad’s inheritance. Count Ernest became 
more craven and wretched than ever, though he refused to the last to 
profane his religion by taking holy orders, for which he knew he 
was unfitted. One day, five years after his father’s death, he was 
stung into more manliness than he had ever shown, by some sarcasm 
of his mother’s, and he actually threatened to appeal to the emperor 
against his father’s will, which he said every one in the castle knew 
to be no genuine document. He was very near his majority then, 
and one or two of the servants had fired his mind with an intention 
of resisting his mother’s unjust rule. But he paid dearly for it. The 
Fiirstin had often before shown how little she cared for Count Ernest ; 
she despised him for the very weakness which she herself had pur- 
posely fostered, and the fierce love of her nature, warped by her fatal 
jealousy of her husband, had centred itself on Count Conrad, the 
haughty, insubordinate, tigerish boy. A month later poor Count 
Ernest was laid by his father’s side ; the same doctor who had ap- 
peared then was present once more, and freely gave out that the 
young man had caught a cold in the damp autumn forests (it was well 
known that the pineries of our country are the most healthy of woods), 
which his constitution was too consumptive to throw off. Every one 
remembered what had happened five years since, and they shook 
their heads in silence at this lame explanation of their young lord’s 
death. No one dared rebel, however, and again the diminished family 
circle grew as quiet as before. The same things went on, the Fiir- 
stin’s temper grew devilish, the young Count took to drinking and 
vice, and the castle became a perfect hell. After another two years, 
the mother and son began to quarrel ; an ill feeling suddenly grew up 
between them, the Fiirstin declaring that he meant to murder her in 
order to be lord of Scanderberg at once, and he swearing that she 
was possessed by the devil and ought to be shut up in a convent to 
save the family name. He drank more and more, but always alone, 
and the wine seemed to make him melancholy-mad rather than furi- 
ous. He had fits of gloom that would last for days. His health was 
rapidly giving way, and what strength or beauty he had left he squan- 
dered among wicked women. His mother had formerly encouraged 
this, to keep him from marrying during her life-time: she feared the 
adverse influence of a young wife. At last one day they had a worse 
quarrel than ever, and that very night Count Conrad died from a rush 
of blood to the head. So ran the tale this time. They said the 
drink had done its work; but as he died only half-an-hour after his 
supper, which he had taken alone with his mother, the story looked 
dark to eyes so accustomed to horrors. 

“After this the Fiirstin became in a manner insane, raved for days, 
and had to be watched lest she should attempt her own life ; but she 
often had lucid intervals, during which her temper was more fiendish 
than ever. She was cured eventually, but remained a morose, pas- 
sionate, vindictive woman — worse every year as she grew older ; so 
much so that the household melted away, and only the ghost of the 
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former lordly retinue was left at Ebersfeld. Many lonely years went 
by, and the castle was as much avoided as if it was the house of Blue 
Beard, till one day a change came over its terrible mistress. She was 
alone in her dressing-room, her waiting-woman in attendance outside 
in a little slip of an anteroom, when a stifled cry and a heavy fall 
were heard almost simultaneously. The woman was at first afraid to 
go in, but a suppressed moaning coming from the dressing-room at 
last emboldened her, and she opened the door. The Firstin lay 
prone on the floor, with her black velvet draperies, looking startlingly 
like a funeral pall, spread over her. Her face was hidden. The 
woman spoke to her. For a moment her mistress did not answer ; 
and as the maid, struck by the peculiar smell in the room and the 
strange appearance of something on the dressing-table, was moving 
towards it, the Fiirstin, without raising her head, said: ‘ Do not touch 
anything, Annette, and give me some warm rose-water at once.’ The 
girl did as directed, and when with a strong effort the Fiirstin raised 
her head, Annette was so terrified that she let the basin and its con- 
tents fall from her hands, The Fiirstin’s face was one hideous mass 
of eruptions, her beauty gone forever, and even her eyes closed over 
as with a crust; a gunpowder explosion could not have had a more 
terrible effect. She told the maid that some deleterious powder had 
been carelessly left among her rouge and rice-powder boxes, of which 
she always had of late a wonderful assortment. But the effects were 
permanent. Doctors’ remedies relieved the pain, but the eruption 
never disappeared, and from that day no one ever saw the Fiirstin’s 
face again until she lay in her coffin; she wore always an impene- 
trable veil, sometimes even a slight crape mask under that. She 
lived for twenty years in this state. I often saw Annette, the maid, 
and used to drink in, in childish greed of horrors, the ghoul-like tale, 
as it seemed to me then, of our lady’s misfortune. It was an under- 
stood thing among the servants that she had by mistake been handling 
some of the poisons of which she was so skilful a manipulator to the 
prejudice of others, and that this was a just vengeance from Heaven. 
When I was a little frisking boy I have seen her in this very hall 
stand by the fire as if in a dream, tall, dark, clad all in black, and her 
gaunt fingers sparkling with gems. She used to sit here all night on 
the anniversaries of the death of her husband and her sons; her 
daughter she never seemed to remember. Once she spoke of Jo- 
hanna; it was three days before she died. She was not ill, but 
somehow she knew that she would die. She was asked if she would 
see the priest who had attended the Count ; she shuddered and said 
‘No. But the poor old parish-priest of whom I told you before, she 
consented to see. She called my father, who was castellan then, and 
before those two she said that she wished a sum of twenty thousand 
crowns to be sent to Johanna von Felseneck, if still alive, at the 
priory of the ‘Red Sisters’ in Bruges. Her hearers looked at each 
other as if a ghost had suddenly risen before them. She then said, 
with a cold but not sneering voice, ‘I know you all suspected me of 
murdering Johanna. I did not, but I sent her where she would not 
trouble me again ; and if she is still alive, find her out and let her 
accept this reparation. You are both witnesses and trustees of this 
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will of mine ; I want no lawyer to effect it. On any other subject I 
have nothing to say. My will leaves this castle to the sovereign of 
the little State, and Scanderberg goes back to my own relations.’ 

“The old priest was with her alone for several hours, and stayed 
till she died. Her death was as strange as her life. Though a 
Catholic, she steadily refused the sacraments of the Church, and the 
poor good priest looked inexpressibly shocked and grieved when the 
servants questioned him later about their lady’s spiritual fate He 
would never give any opinion, but it was evident he feared very much 
for her soul. She distinctly said, five minutes before she died, that 
for a hundred years to come her ghost would haunt Ebersfeld on the 
night of the 29th of October, and that the form of the apparition 
would be the passing of her spectre from end to end of the ban- 
queting-hall. She died in the same room whence her husband’s body 
had been carried out more than thirty years before. They buried her 
in the chapel, near the Count and her children. Suddenly, as the coffin 
was being lowered, a woman pushed through the crowd and laid a 
cross of evergreen leaves on the velvet pall. She was in black, and 
veiled. It turned out to be the poor girl, the Fiirstin’s rival, who had 
come with the Count, and been so graciously and unaccountably sum- 
moned to the castle by our lady. When she raised her veil it was 
seen that her face was one mass of eruptions, as the face of the 
corpse which had just been hidden away from human sight. She 
said that immediately on her arrival, and after she had been allowed 
to speak a few words to the Count, her hostess had graciously pre- 
sented her with another lovely bouquet, more fragrant and beautiful 
than the one she had sent to her by the litter-bearers. She had no 
sooner put the flowers to her face to enjoy their sweet smell than she 
felt her skin burning, her eyes blinded, and horrible pains shooting 
through her head. When she rushed to the mirror, her face was one 
mass of loathsome sores. Here she was kept for a fortnight, fed by 
the Fiirstin, who would mock and exult over her, and every now and 
then present her to her dying husband as a fit object of his guilty 
love. She was smuggled away at night, and was glad enough to 
leave the neighborhood. For years she had continued to lead a bad 
life, but at last remorse took possession of her, and she found a 
refuge in a community of holy sisters, who allowed her to help them 
in nursing the sick. She had come to a town within twenty miles of 
Ebersfeld with some sisters who were going to found a house of their 
order, when she héard of the Fiirstin’s death, and determined to give 
her former persecutrix one silent mark of her forgiveness, even though 
that mark should speak buf to the dead. And that is all I know, 
sirs. The Fiirstin did come back as she foretold, and every 2gth of 
October it has been so, till now no one cares to live here, and the 
castle has grown as deserted as an old owl’s rest.” 

“ And Johanna?” we asked. 

“Johanna was found at the ‘ Red Sisters’ house, and she lived for 
many years after the Fiirstin. She was not a nun, but a very devout 
and holy woman, living by special permission in the cloister. The 
poor young girl who died at Prague was, you see, another unhappy 
victim, probably with a history just as sad as this poor orphan’s. 
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The ‘ Red Sisters’ knew nothing of Johanna’s history at the beginning, 
except that she was given into their charge ‘out of kindness to the 
girl’; but when later on she found courage to tell them her story, they 
adopted her at once as the child of the convent, and promised to 
protect her against all comers. And now, sirs, it is past eleven.” 

We were all impressed with his tale, and with the solemnity of the 
coming hour. Little was said for many minutes. The candles were 
half burnt out, but the lamps were still as bright as ever. We could 
distinctly see the nailed thongs of leather fastening the doors, and we 
even went on a supplementary round to satisfy ourselves that no 
secret opening in panel or arras could yet lend itself to a skilful 
deception. The wine was hurriedly passed around again. Most of 
us were standing. The wind rustled in the wide chimney, and the 
tattered flags swayed gently for a second or two. Then all was still, 
save a solitary owl, whose hoot we could distinguish at regular 
intervals outside in the ivy tower. He had probably come back to 
his old haunt after the morning’s raid made by our companions. 
Another pause, and the great clock in the outer hall began to toll 
midnight. 

Our eyes were nailed to the door; it was yet closed fast. Six, 
seven, eight, all in booming tones like a tocsin bell, but no figure came; 
nige, ten, eleven, TWELVE! 

A cold rush of air, the lights sway and dim, and a figure, tall, 
gaunt, and shrouded in black, passes slowly through the hall from 
door to door. Her face is hidden; how or by what, no one could 
afterwards tell. Her form was graceful and stately, though so skele- 
ton-like, and we fancied that the glimmer of rings on a thin white 
hand was vaguely discernible. 

One of us, bolder than the rest, rushed to the further door to inter- 
cept the awful spectre. We saw him go right up to her, touch her, 
and —jass through her. At that moment she vanished, and he, stag- 
gering for a moment like a man who is shot, fell suddenly forward. 
When we were sufficiently recovered to go to him, he was in a dead 
swoon. 

We went as if in a dream to feel the doors and fastenings. They 
were as immoveably fixed as before ; nothing human could have got 
through them. We could swear to it that the doors did not open by 
so much as a hair’s-breadth. The candles seemed to us to burn with 
a deadened light, and there was an unearthly clamminess about the 
atmosphere. We shivered as we poured the remainder of the wine 
hastily down our throats and felt no glow from its effects. We drew 
nearer the fire in silence, replenished it, and tried to talk. Conver- 
sation died away in sickly whispers ; it was but a ghastly mockery to 
attempt it. Our companion revived after half-an-hour, and when 
questioned, only shook his head, saying: “She breathed on me as I 
touched her, and I felt as if the very marrow in my bones were 
turned to ice.” 

The castellan was very thoughtful. We asked him in a low voice 
how it was that this room, and not her husband’s death-chamber, was 
haunted. He said that it had always been believed that it was 
during the banquet she had prepared for him in this room, the first 
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night of his arrival, that she had put into his wine the poison whose 
nicely calculated effects only killed him a week later. After a while 
we tried to sleep, simply lying on the rugs spread about the hall, but 
with most of us it was a troubled sleep, a mere pretence. We could 
not rest there, yet there was some fascination which kept us in the 
place, and we never dreamt of dispersing to more comfortable 
quarters. We did not breakfast at the castle next morning ; we had 
seen too much to care about mingling common reminiscences with 
our supernatural experience, and we rode off in silent groups of two 
and three back to our host’s house. 

Next week we went back to town, but instead of boasting of our 
adventure, as we had meant to do, we “hushed it up” as much as 
possible. Perhaps you think that the wine and the solemn prepara- 
tions we had made, and the long, dismal tale of the old castellan, all 
predisposed our minds to fancy that we saw the ghost of Caroline 
von Ebersfeld in this lonely hall of her deserted castle. I can only 
tell you the facts and let you think what you please. As I said 
before, the one whose nerves were most shaken by the anticipation of 
seeing the spectre became a brave soldier and died a hero’s death in 
battle ; and the one who was most reckless and incredulous was the 
same who fell down in a dead swoon when the icy breath of the 
spectre touched him — was myse/. 

Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 





A LETTER. 





LL day long I’ve been sitting and thinking 
All the manifold thoughts that roll 
Through the infinite depths of the human soul, 
Running along the gamut of change 
From that quaint little red-bird that sits there winking 
At me with its queer little, bright little eye, 
Perched on a swinging branch of the elm, 
To musings deep and yearnings high, 
And all the myriad forms that range 
Through Fancy’s infinite realm. 


And twice or thrice there has come to me, 
As I dreamed my dream and mused my musing, 
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A thought that has pierced through the panoply 
Of arrogance, self-esteem and. folly, 
My inmost being interfusing 
With a profoundest melancholy ; 
And I’ve turned away from the strife outside, 
The noise and riot and anger and pride, 
The hearts that bear and the hearts that break, 
And all the vanity, woe and ache — 
In short, from this whirligig of confusion 
Turned to find myself a mistake, 
And my life one long delusion. 


What do you think, my calm-eyed friend, 
Sitting away from me there in the hills, 
Resting awhile on your oars, and knowing 
Peace and rest and the joy that fills 
Your heart with its placid overflowing, 
As if from a spring that shall know no end 
As it hath known no beginning — 
What do you think? Is this life below 
The vestibule, the portico 
Of a larger land that we shall know 
When we have left cff sinning? 
And spurning from us this house of clay, 
Do you think we shall spring above one day, 
At a bound the portal winning? 
Or are we, as I sometimes think, 
Within one iron circle bound, 
Condemned the same eternal round 
To tread in one shape or another; 
Forever verging on the brink 
Of a vast expanse that cheats us ever; 
Compelled our loftiest hopes to smother, 
A barren seed in a barren ground 
The soul’s supreme endeavor ? 


Ah, my friend, you have looked on life 
With earnest eyes, and your true heart knows 
All the bitter woe of the strife, 
All the agony, trouble and pain 
Of the soul that feels that the strife is vain 
To win one joy from the hand of Fate, 
To gather one garland of cool repose 
For the tired brows that watch and wait 
And labor unto the end; 
And you too know that in spite of this, 
The soul whose possibilities 
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Are more magnificent than life, 
More infinite than death, 
Must press on still, though the victor’s wreath 
Come not to the head that is bowed beneath 
The burden of the strife. 
And the faith and hope and truth which lend 
To your eyes that calm content, my friend, 
Find sometimes a faint echo too 
In this sad heart that yearns for you— 
Yearns to lay down the warlike guise, 
The battered helm, the useless sword; 
Yearns for calm, for rest, for peace, 
For love’s reward and pain’s surcease ; 
Yearns to see with bodily eyes 
The kingdom of the Lord. 





You, my friend, who are resting yonder, 

Hear a message from me who lie 

Under this pitiless summer-sky, 
Dreaming of you as the swallow dreams, 
With a fierce unrest and a yearning wonder, 
Of pleasant lands where his mate hath fled — 
Lands of valleys and meadows and streams ~ 
Dreams and dreams uncomforted, 
’ And still must lie with his broken wing 

Far from her, and the fleet winds bring 
From skies that shelter her darling head 
Odors and charms, till all life seems 

Without her such a worthless thing; 
And I, too, dream and long for you, 

Yet knowing all the while, 

Betwixt your quiet life out there 
And this fierce, turbulent stream of care 

Washing and surging around the isle 
Of my life,—these clouds that rain no dew, 

These suns that do not smile,— 

A gulf is fixed as wide as that 

Which erst did span the distance o’er 
From that lost soul on the nether shore 

To where, far past the utmost blue, 

The shriven beggar sat. 


But still my soul can pass the bar, 

My spirit span the gloom, 
And these high thoughts that haunt me are 
Seeds of a fairer bloom, 
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Soon to soar past the furthest star, 

To sound the deepest tomb ; 
And still, though seas between us roll, 
The true heart seeks its wonted goal: 
Not face to face, but soul to soul 

We stand this summer night, 
And the rare alchemy of love 
Transmutes all common things that move 
Around, below, beside, above, 

And crowns me with delight, 
Till almost through the gloom I see 
Your eyes’ soft charm illumine me, 
And thrill through all my frame to hear 
Your voice and feel your presence near. 


Your voice—ah me, how often now 

On other ears its tones will fall! 

Your eyes —how oft they will endow 

Far other answering eyes with all 
Their rare, sweet wealth of smiles! 

Your presence — many another heart 

In that new home with magic art 
It now from care beguiles ! 

And I, if not forgotten quite, 

At doubtful intervals (perhaps 

Just before sleep your being wraps 
In some long balmy night) 

May come, a momentary guest, 

A shadow in your hours of rest— 
Something to think of when 

For one brief space the outside world 

Its busy pilgrim tents has furled, 
And then forget again! 


Well, be it so; but still, I think, 
Between us some mysterious link 
Shall hold, and through these summer days 
My soul in vague, unconscious ways 
Shall bring some witness of herself, 
Which sometimes from your memory’s shelf 
You may take idly down, or look 
Between the pages of your book, 
And see some word which shall recall 
The friend who, far away, 
Thinks of you always throughout all 
His life’s long, weary day. 
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Ah me, full well do I know that far 

Beyond the reach of the failing hope 
Those grand eternal destinies are 

Which once I dreamed my life’s proud scope 

Should conquer and achieve. 
And what was I that my eyes should look 
Beyond the page of the written book . 
Of daily labor penned for me, 
And with threads of a pale infinity 
Such gossamers should weave ? 

And yet, and yet—ah, surely these 
Proud longings, hopes, aspirings high, 
These dreams of golden palaces, 
These echoes of strange minstrelsy, 
Haunting me with their dim delight 
Between the watches of the night, 
Through all the dull toil of the day, ; 
Tell of a glory far away, { 
A land where purgéd spirits stray, 
Where this my soul her inner life, 
Evolving out of pain and strife, 

Might know a truer revelation ; 
Her dreams fulfilled, her joy made sure 
Forever, in that full and pure 

And perfect consummation ! 


Alas! the difference between 
The homes we gild with fancy’s sheen 
And those whose earth-built walls enclose 
Our real joys and loves and woes! 
Ah, if we only knew 
The glory that we throw away! 
The truth and beauty day by day 
Growing less beautiful and true, 
As shadows of our discontent 
With their transparency are blent; 
If we could see how every hour, 
Beneath the poisonous Upas-trees 
Of false desires, still smaller cower 
Our wasted opportunities, 
Surely we then would leave each doubt, 
Nor count the 7/s nor ask the whys, | 
Before our long revolt wear out 
The patience of the skies. 
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Yet still my soul, unrestful, longs 
For something more than she has found, 
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Still haunts her loftiest, sweetest songs 
A want unfilled, a love uncrowned ! 
O Thou whose thoughts are deep, 
Far past our mortal finding-out, 
I pray Thee stay this restless doubt, 
These thoughts that long and weep! 
Choose Thou for me: into Thy hand 
I give my life, nor seek to know 
These things so hard to understand, 
For it is better so. 


Once more, then, leaning out beyond 
The blank leagues that divide our faces, 
I think how faith’s eternal bond 
Holds through all change of times and places; 
And something of that sweet repose 
Of yours, that perfect golden calm, 
Through the long, empty distance flows 
Around me like a stream of balm. 
I seem to feel that rest and peace 
Which all your nature gives to mine, 
And all doubts pass, and all pains cease, 
As through the dark your dear eyes shine; 
And so the narrow path I tread 
By some strange charm is glorified, 
And through green fields all pansy-spread 
I seem to wander by your side 
What though it pass as all dreams pass? 
What though the vision be no more 
In truth than shadows on a glass 
Cast from an ever-shifting shore ? 
The dimmest dream that comes to man 
Has in it some strange vagrant hint 
Of truth, whose far on-reaching plan 
He cannot grasp: the faintest tint 
That dyes the flower, by subtlest laws 
Is wedded to that glorious burst 
Of perfect color whose deep cause : 
Dwelt in that wondrous sun which first 
Arose upon the sleeping earth 
When all the morning-stars did sing, 
And in the flush of nature’s birth 
Life subtly crept through everything. 
And though I am not with you now, 
And though we never walk again 
Together as of old, I trow, 
Not quite for naught, not all in vain, 


Our comrade-steps have trod those bye-gone ways, 
Our hearts grown side by side throughout the vanished days. 
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And so, my friend, I turn this page, 
And come to you there in your cool retreat, 
With no wild thoughts that chafe and rage 
And in impetuous surges beat 
Against the iron shores of Fate, 
But with calm eyes that trust and wait; 
And seeing that of all earthly things 
Both bad and good the end is best, 
Bid my vexed spirit fold her wings, 
Through barren places seeking rest, 
No more to roam, but in obedience sweet 
Bow the tired head and stay the wandering feet. 


BARTON GREY. 








THE DESTROYERS OF THE LATE CONFEDERACY. 


OME of the patriotic citizens of Georgia determined to establish 
at Atlanta a branch society of the Southern Historical Society. 
To give interest and success to the Society, they invite Mr. Hill to 
deliver a speech before the Society and the public generally, at its 
inauguration. Mr. Hill attends accordingly, and delivers a speech 
before the assembled multitude, commencing as follows: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Ladies and Gentlemen.” Of course, neither the Society 
nor the “Ladies and Gentlemen” are responsible for the utterances 
of Mr. Hill. He assumes accordingly all their responsibility by 
writing out and printing his speech. Whether good or bad, it impli- 
cates nobody but himself. No part of his audience have endorsed or 
appropriated anything the speech contains. With Mr. Hill therefore, 
and Mr. Hill only, must we deal in considering his speech. 

Beyond all doubt Mr. Hill performed his task with signal éclat 
and ability. As a whole, the speech fully entitled him to the cordial 
thanks of his audience, which we trust they tendered him. As a 
State paper it affords the very best analysis of the relations between 
the Northern and Southern people — secession—war—reconstruction 
— cheatery — despotism — which has appeared since the war closed. 
It is searching, vigorous and eloquent, and the people of the Southern 
States owe Mr. Hill a lasting debt of gratitude, which they should 
never forget and should ever strive to repay. It is a great address, 
not only from the magnitude of these great subjects, but from the 
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power with which they are treated. But we profoundly regret, both 
on account of Mr. Hill and the Southern people, that he had not 
confined himself to these great subjects. Unfortunately, we think, 
he has put into his address a discussion of the merits of men and of 
parties exclusively appertaining to the Southern Confederacy. Here 
his love for some and his hate for others carry him away into the 
most violent extremes, and he appears in the position of an ignoble, 
fanciful partisan, as small in his errors and injustice as he is great in 
his estimate and discussion of the great subjects which exist between 
the North and the South. We propose to expose this ugly flaw in 
Mr. Hill’s address, and to consider, 1st, his estimate of General Lee 
and Mr. Davis, and 2d, his estimate of the men to whom he was op- 
posed in the civil administration of the Confederate Government. 
General Lee is so universally reverenced throughout the Southern 
States (and we may say, throughout the civilised world) that it is 
always -popular, at least in the Southern States, to laud and magnify 
him. His great fame constitutes a monument which weak and pre- 
tentious men like to climb and sit on, that they may in some way be 
identified with him and catch some of his reflected greatness. Mr, 
Hill takes up General Lee and treats him in the following fashion: 
“He possessed every virtue of the greatest commanders. He was a 
foe without hate, a friend without treachery, a private citizen with- 
out reproach, a Christian without hypocrisy, and a man without guilt, 
He was Cesar without his ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, 
Napoleon without his selfishness, and Washington without his 
reward. He was obedient to authority as a servant, and royal in 
authority as a true king. He was gentle as a woman in life, modest 
and pure as a virgin in thought, watchful as a Roman vestal in duty, 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand in battle as Achilles.” 
Now, if General Lee was in the flesh, we are satisfied that he would 
shrink in horror from such a delineation of his characteristics. He 
was “a Christian without hypocrisy.” How can a real Christian be 
anything else? Our Saviour in His sermon on the Mount, which 
proves Him to be God more than all His miracles, repeats again and 
again the terrible refrain, “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees — 
hypocrites!”’ And His great characteristic was, that “ He was a man 
without sin.” We turn to the dictionary and we find “guilty” defined 
“sinful,” and “sin” defined “iniquity,” and iniquity is guilt. Thus 
“guilt” seems to be synonymous with “sin.” If General Lee pos- 
sessed the same characteristic and was a man without guilt or sin, 
he was equal to the Saviour—a God at least. Mr. Hill therefore lets 
him down a little when he compares him afterwards to men, and 
asserts that he possessed — virtue of the greatest commanders ; 
he was Julius Cesar, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Washing- 
ton, all combined—without any of their weaknesses or vices. Having 
dressed up General Lee with such superhuman power and excellency, 
Mr. Hill turns to the Statesman of the Confederacy, to find a suitable 
pendant, that its glory both in civil and military matters might go 
down resounding throughout after-ages as having produced the two 
greatest human beings born on earth since the creation. He finds 
him in Jefferson Davis, and he raises him up to an equality with 
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General Lee, and puts him up on the same pedestal of glory in the 
following fashion: “ Jefferson Davis was as great in the cabinet as 
was Lee in the field ;” that is, Jefferson Davis, like Lee, amongst the 
world’s soldiers had all the knowledge, wisdom and abilities of all the 
world’s great statesmen combined, without any of their vices or weak- 
nesses. He in the cabinet and Lee in the field stand forth super- 
human and sinless beings, vouchsafed by God for the benefit of the 
Confederacy. How then, in the name of all poetry, did the Confed- 
eracy fail? But the world is too low for such men, so Mr. Hill 
carries them to heaven, to show how true is his estimation of them, 
and makes them disport there for the delectation and admiration of 
the angels of God. He says, “ Hand in hand and heart to heart 
they moved in the front of the dire struggle of their people for inde- 
pendence —a noble pair of brothers! and if fidelity to the right, 
endurance of trials, and sacrifice of self for others, can win title to a 
place with the good and great hereafter, then Davis and Lee will 
meet where wars are not waged and slanders are not heard: and as 
heart to heart and wing to wing they fly through the courts of heaven, 
admiring angels will say, ‘What a noble pair of brothers !’” 

Now, what is all this but fiction run mad? It is worse, it is very 
little short of right-down blasphemy. If we met in a child’s book 
or on the panels of a beer-saloon, Lee and Davis depicted as flying 
through the courts of heaven, “heart to heart and wing to wing,” 
for the admiration of the angels of God—although repulsive, it might 
not be surprising: but before an historical society, whose business is 
with facts and the collection of ‘facts, no one earnest in seeking only 
the truth with respect to General Lee and Mr. Davis could have 
thrown before them such wild and fanciful nonsense. We greatl 
fear that it must impair the usefulness of the whole address, especi- 
ally in the North. It might be argued, where there is such manifest 
fiction and error in the estimation of men, what confidence can be 
placed in the general reasoning and conclusions of the address ? 

Indeed, Mr. Hill’s extravagant estimate of General Lee’s qualifica- 
tions as a soldier does not accord with his acts. The Confederate 
Congress, seeing the condition of our military affairs under the com- 
mand of President Davis, determined to put him aside, and to vest 
General Lee with the absolute command of our army. Now if 
General Lee possessed all the military abilities of all the great gen- 
erals, modern and ancient, how came Mr. Hill to vote against this 
proposition? It will not do for him to say that it interfered with the 
unsurpassable abilities of President Davis, for according to his own 
statement, these abilities were avi/, not military. Mr. Davis was 
great as a statesman, not asa soldier. But the perilous exigency of 
the Confederacy needed a soldier. The life or death of the Con- 
federacy depended upon military rule. This was the opinion of the 
Confederate Congress, and they therefore clothed General Lee with 
the absolute rule of our army. Where was Mr. Hill when this measure 
was on its passage in the Senate of the Confederate States? Against 
it. He voted in a minority of two (he and Mr. Barnwell) against 
giving General Lee this power. Did Mr. Hill wish the Confederate 
cause to fail? That we do not believe. But how can his action shen 
be reconciled with the opinion of General Lee that he expresses now ? 
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For Mr. Hill to assign any cause for the failure of the Confederacy 
is a farce, for failure was an impossibility with such men “hand to 
hand and heart to heart moving in the front of the dire struggle.” 
Yet Mr. Hill acknowledges that it failed, and having done up Gen- 
eral Lee and Davis, he enters upon the task of doing up the other 
men with whom he came in contact in the civil administration of the 
Confederacy. With this estimate of Mr. Davis, of course all question 
of his wisdom and all opposition to his measures were flagrant im- 
pieties. He deals with these men accordingly in a manner directly 
contrary to his treatment of Lee and Davis. He lets loose his fancy 
on them, not in celestial praises, but in bitter aspersions. He cannot 
help revelling in extremes, and although many of these men were the 
prime originators of secession and voted for Mr. Davis for the Presi- 
dency, whilst Mr. Hill opposed secession and voted against Mr. Davis 
for the Presidency, and all of them possessed not a particle of power 
to direct a single measure of the Confederate Government, and voted 
in Congress for every measure it brought forward to carry on the 
war, yet Mr. Hill charges on them the sole cause of the failure of the 
Confederacy. He says: “It is astonishing how men in high position, 
and supposed to be great, would make war on the whole Administra- 
tion for the most trivial personal disappointment. Failure to get 
places for favorites of very ordinary character has inspired long har- 
angues against the most important measures, and they were con- 
tinued and repeated when often those measures became laws. ‘Can 
you believe,’ said Mr. Davis to me, ‘that mere ‘statesmen in a 
struggle like this, would hazard an injury to the cause because of 
personal grievances?’ ‘Certainly,’ I replied, ‘I not only believe but 
know it.’” There is a beautiful accord as to the motives which actu- 
ated those who could not approve of the course of the Administration 
and ventured to express their disapprobation. Mr. Hill then goes 
on to state “the causes of our failure.” Very justly observing that 
no physical disadvantages are sufficient to account for it, he says :— 
“Malcontents at home and in high places took more men from Lee’s 
army than did Grant’s guns. The same agency [malcontents at home 
and in high places] created dissensions among our people, and we 
failed to win independence because our sacrifices ceased, our pur- 
poses faltered, and our strength was divided.” In this account of 
causes he leaves out of consideration the whole field of military oper- 
ations, with the blunders and disasters the unwise intervention and 
dictation of the Government at Richmond produced. He treats as 
nothing the retention in office, in spite of all remonstrance, of the 
most miserable incompetents, especially those ruling the Treasury 
and Commissary departments, the two most important civil offices in 
the Confederacy, which could alone without any other agency pro- 
duce its overthrow. No lack of wisdom or energy on the part of the 
Administration occasioned the “malcontents” or created the dis- 
trust, divisions and falterings which filled the minds of the people. 
It was the factious and criminal opposition of “men in high places,” 
acting from the meanest personal and the most trifling motives, 
‘taking more men from the army than Grant’s guns ;” and the people 
of the Confederate States themselves, who had not the patriotism or 
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the sense to appreciate the purity and greatness and success of the 
Administration—which occasioned the downfall of the Confederacy. 
Let us take up and consider the “causes,” as Mr. Hill states them, 
and we are very much mistaken if it cannot be shown that they are 
erroneous, unjust and wrongful, both to “the men in high positions ” 
and to the people of the Confederate States. It is profoundly to be 
regretted that Mr. Hill should have made such accusations. Amidst 
the despotism and ruin which now prevails over the Southern country, it 
would have been far better that all differences which took place at the 
South during the existence of the Confederacy should, at the present 
time at least, have been left in abeyance. But truth should never be 
passive when error is busy with its perversions ; and it is impossible 
for men who, in a great struggle for the independence and liberty of 
their country, had earnestly and faithfully done their duty, to allow, 
without efforts to prevent it, its history to be manufactured like painted 
muslins or paper-soled shoes, and they themselves to be represented 
as occasioning its failure from their corrupt egotism or abominable 
indifference. They grieved perhaps quite as much as Mr. Hill at the 
overthrow of the Confederacy ; and the mighty burden of their grief at 
the termination of the contest was—not that one hundred and fifty 
thousand of our people were dead from glorious battle, or that the 
black pall of barbarism and despotism would be spread over our fair 
land — but that the contest did not last for ninety years if necessary, 
like that of Holland struggling for her independence against Spain ; 
or for seven hundred years, like that of Spain herself for the expul- 
sion of the Moors, rather than that we should have succumbed to 
Northern domination. 

Fortunately for the truth, Mr. Hill has given us (very fairly, we ad- 
mit) the means of testing the value of his “causes,” and the weight 
and justice of his imputations. He states. the “ measures especially” 
on which he relies to elucidate and substantiate his charge of a crim- 
inal opposition to the measures of the Administration. They are 
three, and only ¢hree—conscription, impressment, and the limited sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

First, of conscription. To understand clearly how far conscrip- 
tion was an Administration measure, and what kind of opposition 
it encountered, it is necessary to detail some of the facts which 
preceded and brought it into existence. After the first battle’ of 
Manassas, and an advance of the Confederate troops was no longer 
feared, preparations of the most extensive nature were made by the 
Government of the United States to overwhelm the Confederate States 
in the ensuing campaign. There was no concealment in their pre- 
parations, and everybody seemed to understand them but the Con- 
federate Government. The Confederate army, to meet the second 
campaign of the war, consisted almost exclusively of twelve-months 
volunteers. They were supposed to be, as they were originally, one 
hundred and forty thousand men, and of these eighty-three thousand 
were in Virginia. The greater part of the eighty-three thousand in 
Virginia had spent the summer, after the battle of Manassas, sorely 
against their expectations and wishes, in inactivity, and the winter 
without tents or the usual appliances of war for protection against the 
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elements. The army had been reduced ten thousand men by sickness 
and death. Of course they were intensely disgusted, and to expect 
that under such circumstances they would not go home at the expira- 
tion of their terms of service and let others take their places, seemed 
to be hardly reasonable. Yet this was exactly what the President 
expected, and so confidently expected that he could be induced to 
make no preparations to meet such a result. Members of Congress 
anticipating such a state of things, began to look around for other 
means to recruit and increase the Confederate army. The Govern- 
ment of course was approached, but they found that the Government 
would say little and do nothing. To the proposition to call on the 
States for more troops, the usual answer was, “I want no more troops ; 
we have enough.” At length, however, it disclosed a policy to in- 
crease the army, and it was laid before Congress. It consisted in 
receiving more volunteers, but for the war ; and of offering to the twelve- 
months volunteers, of whom the army of Virginia was composed, and 
whose term of service was about to expire, the privilege of volunteer- 
ing for the war. It was in vain that it was urged in Congress that 
this policy was simply to disband the army and to lay the country 
open to the enemy, since it could not be doubted that the twelve- 
months volunteers would not volunteer for the war, after their miser- 
able sufferings and experiences in the camps and bogs of Virginia. 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, then a general in the service, offered a bill 
in Congress as an amendment to the Government bill, authorising the 
President to call for soldiers from the States. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand men were the numbers contemplated by the bill. South 
Carolina was ready with every man in the State enrolled and con- 
scribed, and could within a month have put forty thousand men in 
the field. An angry and excited debate arose upon the bill. It was 
confidently affirmed that the twelve-months volunteers in the army 
would re-volunteer for the war, and that quite troops enough would 
obey the call in the States by other volunteers for the war, to make 
our armies adequate to the defence of the Confederacy. Col. Hale, 
from Alabama, then acting as chairman of the Military Committee, 
and who nobly fell in battle at the head of his regiment, said in reply 
to those who denied that such affirmations were consistent with the 
true state of things, that “it was a very extraordinary thing that gen- 
tlemen on the floor should pretend to know more of the temper and 
feelings of the army than the head of the army itself, with every ap- 
pliance for obtaining correct information absolutely at his command. 
The President tells you, ‘I do not want the troops you propose to give 
me. All I ask of you is to pass the bill I submit to you, and I have 
troops enough.’ ‘Oh no!’ say these gentlemen, ‘we know a great 
deal more about the army than you do. It will not answer to the call 
for re-volunteers you propose to make to it ; it wants to get away and 
go home.’ Now, for my part, I trust and support the Government 
rather than these gentlemen, however able and patriotic they may be, 
and deem it my duty to vote for its bill. Other gentlemen may do as 
they please.” Such was the substance and very nearly the words of 
Col, Hale. Mr. Toombs rose after him and delivered a most eloquent 
speech, the last speech made on the bil] he introduced, calling in 
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conclusion on Congress to witness that “he and those who acted 
with him for a vigorous prosecution of the war, had done their duty, 
and that the sole responsibility for the disasters which might ensue, 
from our armies being too few and feeble to meet the enemy, rested 
exclusively with the President of the Confederate States,’”—and then 
withdrew the bill. The Government bill »assed without a dissenting 
vote. 

The Provisional Government shortly after expired, and the perma- 
rent government of the Confederate States entered ‘on its career. 
Within a few weeks afterwards the term of service of the twelve- 
months volunteers began to cease, and the policy of the President 
to be tested. Not a regiment in Virginia re-volunteered for the 
war, and not a regiment from the States appeared to take their 
places. Richmond was filled with soldiers returning home. The 
commanding officers of the army were in a state of alarm. They 
appealed to the patriotism of the soldiers to remain a few weeks, or 
a few days, until other troops might arrive ; and in the meantime they 
hastened to Richmond and urged the immediate passage of a con- 
scription bill, by which those in service might be conscribed in the 


ranks. Congress, to save the army and to save the cause, was obliged , 


to pass the bill. Such a law was of doubtful constitutionality under 
the Constitution of the United States ; but under the Constitution of 
the Confederate States, which rose into being for the very purpose of 
preventing constructive powers being assumed by the central govern- 
ment, it was not doubtful The power without regard to his will to 
convert a citizen into a soldier, is one of the highest attributes of 
sovereignty ; and by the Constitution of the Confederate States, 
where sovereignty was recognised as alone in the States, no such 
power was granted to the Confederacy. The only power given to 
obtain coerced military services from a citizen of a State was to call 
out the militia of the States, which were to be organised, officered and 
sent into service by the Governors of the States. Yet what was to 
be done? The President had driven Congress into the dilemma of 
passing such a law with the enormous patronage and power it cast 
into his hands, or of seeing the Government in flight, and perhaps 
Virginia conquered. To this terrible alternative we were driven at 
the opening of the second camvaign of the war. from our triumphant 
success in the first. 

Now, if the above narrative of the origin of the conscription measure 
is correct (and there are many actors still living who know whether it 
is correct or not), how does it prove a factious dr criminal opposition 
to the Administration? Was the opposition to the volunteer act 
factious and criminal? Why, no one in Richmond repudiated it in 
hotter haste than Mr. Hill—this miserable Presidential abortion. 
The prospect it opened was not comfortable, with McClellan at the 
head of one hundred and forty thousand men, and the army of the 
Potomac dispersed and gone home, marching down on Richmond and 
Mr. Hill, We doubt if*any one in Richmond at that time repeated 
more devoutly than he that prayer in the Litany, “from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death, good Lord deliver us!” Well, did 
opposition to the Conscription Act in Congress prove the meanness 
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and baseness of the opposition? There was no opposition to it in 
Congress from any quarter. So in the origin of the Conscription Act 
there was no opposition to the Administration. Nor was there any 
opposition to the Conscription Act amongst the people ; not a voice 
against it appeared in the public press, nor was a single harangue made, 
within the compass of the writer’s knowledge. Thé people responded 
cheerfully, and the women. But did no opposition arise to this act 
during the course of its operation? Yes; a great deal, and from 
three causes: 1. the unequal and unjust manner in which the act was 
enforced ; 2. blockade-running ; 3. despondency of success. These 


_ three causes occasioned a powerful opposition to the enforcement of 


the Conscription Act; but every one of these sprung up directly 
amongst the people themselves, and were produced by the Govern- 
ment at Richmond. 

No conscription act can be enforced without a certain tendency to 
unpopularity. It was for this reason that it would have. been better 
for the States to have conscribed their citizens and have sent them 
into the field. All harshnesses and partialities, if any existed, would 


‘then have fomented in the States, and the Confederate Government 


would not have been affected by them. But under the administration 
of the Confederate Government, with conscription came exemption ; 
and when the exempts, gradually increasing, amounted to more sol- 
diers at home than were in the army of Virginia, discontent began 
to sap zeal for the service amongst the soldiers in the field. The 
Government had its reasons for these exemptions, but they did 
not reach the minds of the people, who saw only injustice in one 
able-bodied soldier being at home making cotton or interested in 
blockade-running, and another standing in the ranks without relief 
or change for the war. Their suffering families at home stimulated 
their discontent, and their affections chiming in with their sense 
of injustice, made them deserters and skulkers. More than three 
hundred thousand conscribed soldiers stood out from the service and 
endeavored to hide their shame by their numbers. But was this the 
work of “men in high position”? It was the work of the people, 
under the operation of the conscription law directly on them as 
administered by the Confederate Government. 

Blockade-running also strengthened the discontents amongst the 
people from the manner in which the conscription law was enforced, 
and not enforced at all in large districts of country. This was the 
peculiar policy of the Administration inaugurated betes the provi- 
sional Congress. Under its influence that body refused to confine 
the trade in cotton, tobacco and naval stores exclusively to the 
Government of the Confederate States, which should exclusively 
control and use it. Free trade in cotton by individuals was its 
policy ; and this spread everywhere the greedy lust for gain, and in- 
difference to the Confederacy but as an instrument of money-making. 
The people saw this and felt it in the rapid accumulation of wealth 
by individuals, and the extortionate prices they were compelled to 
pay for the articles imported. The soldiers argued: Why should we 
suffer or die in the field while these men are flourishing at home, 
living in security and ease, and making money? So the soldiefs in 
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the field deserted or refused to join their regiments when conscribed. 
Who occasioned this result? 

But yet another cause controlled the three hundred thousand who 
shirked. conscription and the army — despair of success / The battle of 
Gettysburg, crowning the desperate campaign into Pennsylvania 
ordered by President Davis, began the despondency; but the re- 
moval of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston from the command of the western 
army converted it into despair. The people lost all confidence in 
the Confederate Government, and the murmurs for the restoration of 
General Johnston to the command of the western army as President 
Davis rode along the lines in review, constituted the last protest of 
our falling cause. 

Impressment is the second great measure cited by Mr. Hill to 
prove the factious opposition of the “malcontents in high places,” 
which ruined the Confederacy. It is not difficult to show that the 
whole opposition to impressment was the work of the Confederate 
Administration, rising naturally up from the people themselves, whose 
property was impressed. 

But to show the exigency which occasioned it, it is necessary - 
briefly to trace what preceded it. After the fall of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, the greater part of Tennessee fell under the control of the 
enemy, and Kentucky and Tennessee were closed as regular sources 
for the commissariat of the Confederate States to supply the army in 
the east with provisions. But there were two other sources of suppl 
offered to the Government —the one to exchange cotton for provi- 
sions lying in Nassau and the Bermudas ; the other, to exchange 
cotton for provisions in Western Tennessee. The President approved 
of the first, but he opposed the latter. The first failed from the incom- 
petency of the Government to carry out the arrangements agreed on, 
with a charge of faithlessness resting on it. The latter failed, although 
strongly recommended by the Secretary of War and the head of the 
Commissary Department, from the direct intervention of the Presi- 
dent. The President had somehow or other got it into his head that 
the cotton proposed to be exchanged for army supplies in Tennessee 
was necessary to the Government of the United States to meet its 
financial obligations in Europe, and if they did not get it, the war 
would cease from their inability to obtain the means to carry it on. 
The cotton exchanged in Nassau or the Bermudas was not charged 
with the fatality to the Government of the United States, but the 
cotton in Tennessee bore their destiny. If they got it, they would be 
saved ; if they did not get it, they would be doomed and the war 
cease ; and before the Legislature of Mississippi the President de- 
clared his policy, and predicted as a consequence an early peace. 
But we obtained no peace, The Yankees found no difficulty in paying 
the interest due on their debt in Europe in January, and we lost both 
cotton and provisions. Mr. Randolph, Secretary of War, soon after 
these exhibitions of great statesmanship resigned his office: but 
whether from intense admiration or disgust, few can tell. 

What was the consequence of the failure of these efforts to provi- 
sion the army? The army was compelled to provision itself, and by 
impressment seize the food necessary for its subsistence. Impress- 
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ment is a perfectly legitimate expedient to support an army on the 
march or in imminent conflict, and thus used, it was accompanied 
with not the least opposition in the Confederate States ; but when 
it became a regular expedient of finance to carry on the war, it was 
intolerable. It was soon met with strong opposition from the people. 
To stifle, if possible, complaints, Congress passed a law legalising 
impressment ; but so unjust and odious had it become that the thing 
killed itself. The only fair way to provision the army was to lay a 
provision tax, which would take equally of the property of all. This 
was done afterwards, and cheerfully obeyed after impressment failed. 

Now, from whence came the opposition to the impressment policy? 
Was it not from the people whose property was impressed? Like 
the conscription measure, was it not the direct fruit of the Govern- 
ment policy? Had the supplies of food offered to us by sea and 
land been wisely and efficiently exchanged for cotton, which was 
destined to inevitable loss to us, our armies would have been pro- 
visioned and impressment never heard of, excepting according to the 
old law of armies. As it was, Congress did all the Government asked 
to enforce it, and it fell, not from the opposition of “men in high 
positions,” but from its own inherent weakness and injustice. 

The last count of Mr. Hill’s indictment against the “malcontents— 
men in high position who took more men from the army than Grant’s 
guns” by their opposition to the Confederate Administration, is that 
they opposed a limited suspension of the Aadeas corpus act. 

No one but those in close affinity with power in a contest like that 
in which we were engaged, could understand how in a struggle for 
liberty it was inconsistent with liberty to oppose despotism. The 
suspension of the Aadeas corpus act established a military despotism. 
This despotism was acknowledged within the army and the lines of 
the army. But Richmond was not within the lines of an army ; nor 
was Washington ; yet Mr. Lincoln declared martial law over Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Davis declared it ovef Richmond, both of them 
thus suspending the Aadeas corpus act by executive authority. The 
Constitution of the United States, as well as the Constitution of the 
Confederate States, intrusted this power exclusively to Congress. 
Mr. Lincoln’s usurpation was resisted in Washington, and when 
relief was sought by an application to Chief Justice Taney for a writ 
of habeas corpus, the writ was defied by Mr. Lincoln and his victim 
kept in prison; but when a similar application was made in Rich- 
mond to Judge Pennybacker in behalf of a prisoner, Mr. Davis 
released the prisoner, and applied to Congress for the power of 
suspending the Aabeas corpus act. This releasing of the prisoner was 
pretty good proof that he knew he had committed a usurpation. He 
dared not make a contest upon the subject. Now, under such 
circumstances is it surprising that in a great contest for liberty, such 
as that in which we were engaged, there should be found men in 
Congress who should refuse to grant the power of arbitrary arrest by 
suspending the Aadeas corpus act? This usurpation showed unscrupu- 
lousness as to the Constitution ; and such a power could only safely 
be intrusted to one who reverenced and obeyed it. Mr. Lincoln 
was in a very different position from Mr. Davis, intent as he was on 
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establishing a consolidated despotism in the United States. That 
was the aim of no party in the Confederate States. No one would 
tolerate what Mr. Lincoln did — seize and cast into prison sixty-two 
editors of newspapers. Nothing could justify the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act in the Confederacy but a clear, manifest necessity. 
That no such necessity existed was made very apparent ; for when 
the power was afterwards granted, it was of so little practical use that 
upon the expiration of the Act it was never renewed, even by those 
who supported it in the Confederate Congress. During the whole 
seven years’ war for independence and liberty by our ancestors, com- 
mencing in ’76, the habeas corpus act was never suspended. 

Such were the circumstances bearing on the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, as nearly as we can remember them’; and if Mr. 
Hill or anybody else think they have proved any delinquency or 
faithlessness to the Confederate Government, they should freely 
entertain and express their opinion. We claim also the right of 
expressing ours ; and that opinion is, that those who refused to vote 
for the suspension of the habeas corpus act did their duty, and so far 
from proving themselves to be “malcontents,” they deserved and do 
now deserve the approbation of every free man who was engaged in 
that great contest. If Mr. Hill thinks despotism is a suitable way to 
win free government or liberty, he would have supported Lincoln if 
in the United States in all his atrocious and tyrannical usurpations. 
He ought to have been on the other side of the Potomac. 

We have thus, in as brief a manner as a clear conception of our 
positions and reasoning appeared to us to admit, discussed the three 
great measures on which Mr. Hill relies to prove that those who 
opposed them were influenced by unworthy and unpatriotic motives. 
If our space permitted us, we would give him a dozen other instances 
in which just such measures of “great statesmanship,” to prove the 
wisdom of the Confederate Administration, were opposed as ruinous 
to the Confederacy ; but we Will close, as we began, by limiting our- 
selves to his own chosen cases for crimination. If they do not sup- 
port his imputations, they are unsupportable. In arraigning others, 
he convicts only himself. Beyond all doubt, they have this striking 
peculiarity, that by each of them the Constitution of the Confederate 
States was violated; and they tended directly to a despotism by 
vesting in the hands of President Davis irresponsible arbitrary power 
over the persons and property of the people of the Confederate States. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to congratulate the Historical Society 
of Georgia, and Mr. Hill, upon the great good his address may do. 
It is felicitous, perhaps more from the great truths it does not disclose 
than from the truths it teaches, because it stimulates inquiry on those 
most important. Nothing can be more important to a people than a 
correct understanding of any effort they may make to obtain their in- 
dependence and liberty. Failures distinctly comprehended are ever 
the grand stepping-stones to future success. Mr. Hill’s lucifer-match 
has set fire to the mephitic air he has so long cherished around him ; 
and although the explosion may not be very agreeable, it may cast 
him up to a brighter day and a purer atmosphere. A few more such 
addresses from Mr. Hill, and he will have no reason to fear that the 
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Yankees by purchasing-up lying documents will succeed in manufac- 
turing a history of the late contest which may lower us and raise them 
in the estimation of the world. He will wake up the Southern mind, 
and render imposition by fictions from any quarter an impossibility. 

Some of the faets or assertions in this article may be questioned, 
or may be questionable, and it appears to the author, therefore, that 
propriety may require that their responsibility should not be unknown. 
He accordingly signs his name. : 

R. BARNWELL RHETT. 
May 21, 1874 
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BOOK I—THE PICTURE CARDS, 


CHAPTER III. 
LunartIcs. 


66 E jabers!” said Dr. Maguire, as his old gig rattled away 
from Rose Cottage, “there is something in the atmosphere 
of Merton that favors lunacy! Here is that gurrill, drowned and 
kilt yesterday, and not fit to be out of bed, no doubt— and she is aff 
like a shot out of a hot shovel, the divil knows where! Laving me a 
guinea too! And she got no taste of medicine either, barrin’ the 
dhrop of brandy. She had to fly, she says — and she is a born lady, 
I’ll been sworn. I wonder if anybody was pershooing her ? 

“Thin there’s ould Galt, as crazy as a loon. Niver a guinea out of 
that, shanty, and yet I have to attend his cranky ould wife, who has 
as many whims as a duchess. Be jabers! she will have some rayson 
for crankiness when she takes them pills I left her this morning. It 
is an interesting case, and has given me many valuable chances to 
experiment. I ought to have a student to profit by my researches. 
That young Wailes would do. 

“ But he is a regular lunatic also. No man in his sinses would have 
got ready to swim yesterday, while the train was coming. And now 
he is aff, like another shot out of another hot shovel! Whin I asked 
him where he was going he just smiled, and said ‘up the road, 
Doctor,’ but he bolted out as soon as he read the gurrill’s note. He's 
after her, be jabers ! 
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“ And here comes the Squire’s carriage. And I thought it would 
rain and have got on this ould coat! Miss Lucy will be in the 
vehicle, av coorse. She’s a monstrous fine woman, and I shall land 
in lunacy meself if I don’t prevail on her to become Mrs. Maguire. 
Whoa! Jalap. The top of the morning to you, Miss Lucy! And to 
you, Miss Sybil. Squire, I am surprised to find you going on wheels.” 

“We are going to make a call, Doctor—that is, we are going to 
take the young lady to the Park. You must come over and cure her 
there. How is she this morning ?” 

“Ts it the gurrill that was drowned ?” 

“Yes —or at least the girl that Wailes pulled out of the water. Is 
she better?” 

“She’s aff,” responded the doctor —“ fled —laving a guinea for 
_me and a short note for Mrs. Wailes.” 

“Fled ?” said the Squire and his daughters in a breath. 

“ Bedad, it’s her own word!” replied Maguire ; “it’s a nate little 
note, and just says she is obliged to fly.” 

“Let us go on to the Cottage, Papa,” said Miss Merton, “and see 
Mrs. Wailes. Good morning, Doctor.” 

“Come over to-dinner this evening, Doctor,” said Squire Mat, as 
they parted. “Rad is coming — expect him this afternoon. Lucky 
it was not yesterday. Thorne is coming, and I will invite Wailes and 
his mother. We can make a double rubber.” 

“More lunacy,” said the doctor; “get up, Jalap. Merton has 
made up his mind to marry little Sybil to that ugly divil Radcliffe, 
and in order to make the course of true love run rough, he encour- 
ages this good-looking young Wailes to dangle about his daughter. 
I suppose his income is about five pounds ten per annum ; and he 
is about as indepindent as ould Grippe, who has lashins of money. 
Then he has the curate there twice a week, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if he would be swate upon Miss Sybil too. His stipend is not very 
extensive, I fancy. 

“ Spakin’ of ould Grippe reminds me that I have to go there to-day. 
That guinea is sure enough. Same ould trouble, av coorse — want 
of nourishin’ food and dhrink. I could prescribe for him without 
seein’ him. Half a pound of beefsteak for breakfast ; one of Mer- 
ton’s dinners about twice a week. But I must humour the ould baste 
and give him some medicine. Sodz Bi-carb. grains five — every four 
hours. And that’s two-and-six more. It goes agin the grain to charge 
him such prices, but he would have no confidence in the treatment if 
he didn’t pay. Another well-defined case of lunacy. 

“When I persuade Miss Lucy to become Mrs. Maguire, I’ll try a 
little experiment on her — I'll operate for strabismus. If I can kape 
that eye of hers from running into the the corner, it will play the divil 
with her discovery of resemblances. Her last exploit was to find a 
striking likeness between me and Podd. Lunacy again. G’long! 
Jalap,” and he gave his horse a vicious cut. “Spaking of the divil, 
here he is. Hillo, Podd!” 

A tall, raw-boned man of about forty, with red hair and whiskers, 
little red eyes, keen and restless, rather repulsive in appearance, 
probably because of an air of insolent presumption that was habitual 
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with him. You would judge him to be a free-thinker, a radical, a 
republican, a disorganiser. He carried a bundle of plants, the roots 
wrapped in moss. This was Podd. He did not answer the doctor, 
except with a surly nod. __ 

“Where are you going, Podd?” said the doctor, pulling up. 

“ Grippe’s.” 

“Hum!—three miles. Where are you from?” 

“ Glo’ster.” 

“That’s three more. Come, get in the gig ; I’m going to Grippe’s.” 

“ Rather walk,” answered Podd. 

“Why, you blockhead, you'll save an hour !” 

“Lose it,” said Podd ; “he pays while I walk.” 

“That’s sensible anyhow,” quoth the doctor. “He pays by the 
day, does he?” 

“TI charges him by the day,” responded Podd ; “he gen’lly knocks 
off summut, but I puts on enough to let him knock off.” 

“That’s sensible also, though the morality is dubious. Do you 
treat all your customers in the same way?” 

“No; I gen’lly lets ’ristocrats make their own terms —they’re 
too proud to higgle over a shillin’. If I am dealin’ with women I 
gen’lly makes a ’zact bargain, and if I can I makes ’em pay in ad- 
vance. Grippe is neither ’ristocrat nor woman, though he’d like to 
pass for a ’ristocrat if he could. He orders the plants as if he was 
a lord, and pays for ’em as if he was a cadger.” This was a long 
speech for Mr. Podd, and he paused exhausted. 

“ Bedad!” said the doctor, “you’re a philosopher, Podd. Whom 
do you call ’ristocrats ?” 

“There’s precious few on ’em about here,” answered Podd. “I 
s’pose you might put the Squire in.” 

“No others?” 

“Well—I mean by ’ristocrats those people who think the world 
was made for them. Sich a chap as young Wailes —” 

“Wailes? Why, Podd, you’re demented. Mr. Wailes is one of 
the most modest, unassuming of young men. And he is no richer 
than you are.” 

“Riches don’t make any difference,” said Podd, with an air of dis- 
gust ; “that’s the foolery of ’ristocracy. I don’t know where Wailes 
gets it, but he is a reg’lar ’ristocrat. He passed me on the road a 
mile back, and he didn’t notice me no more than dirt. If I was to 
do a job for him worth a shillin’, he’d throw ’arf a crown at me, pretty 
much as you’d throw a bone ata dog. Hang him! I cannot abide 
him,” and Mr. Podd sat down on the roadside, plucked a twig from 
his bundle of plants, which he chewed viciously. The doctor drove 
on, leaving the floriculturist to his reflections. 

“Clear lunacy,” said Dr, Maguire. “It’s odd how many ways 
men’s minds can go astray. Of all the young fellows I know, Wailes 
is least like the overbearing ’ristocrat, as Podd calls him. In fact 
he is easy and natural in his manners, always cheerful and polite, 
and would not harm a fly. What can have put this ould rashkil agin 
him?” 

Jalap had a trick of working the head-stall over his ear, If he was 
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tied up to a post, he could extricate one ear in one rub; but by some 
muscular action he managed to get it out of durance, even while trot- 
ting along the road. His master always replaced the bridle when 
Jalap disarranged it, as the ear bent down gave a quizzical appearance 
to the “turnout,” and the doctor was careful of appearances. 

“You ould omadhann!” said he, as he adjusted the head-stall, “I 
wonder where you learned that trick. I'll put a strip of vesicating 
epispastic on your ear, me boy. You are as bad a lunatic as the rest 
of them.” * 

He had stopped on the crest of a hill, which was in fact the highest 
point of land within a circle of ten miles. Looking back over the 
road he had travelled, he could see the chimneys of Merton and the 
church-spire ; a little to the left the trees of Merton Park, with an 
occasional gleam of the mansion among them. Podd was afoot again 
half a mile off. Looking northward, the doctor saw the smoke of 
Gloucester, though the town was hidden by intervening trees. As he 
was stepping into his gig again, he was startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of another personage close by him. 

On one side of the road there had been an excavation made years 
ago. It was probably the beginning of a work of repairs, as the old 
road had originally deflected at the brow of the hill. This little hol- 
low was overgrown with bushes, thick enough to conceal the young 
lady who emerged from their shadow. 

“Tt is the Doctor,” she said, half in inquiry. 

“Tt is,” responded Maguire, “and bedad! you are my patient. My 
dear young lady, you have demoralised an entire community by your 
abrupt departure—” He paused as she clapsed her hands with an 
air of great distress. 

“Oh Doctor,” she said, “please say no more. I was obliged to do 
what I have done. I know how rude and ungrateful you must think 
me, but I could not do otherwise.” 

All the quaintness disappeared, and the doctor presented the char- 
acteristics of the polished gentleman he was, being confronted by 
beauty in distress. 

“Will you allow me to serve you?” said he. “ You have left a fee 
for me this morning that I have hardly earned.” 

“T wish to reach Gloucester, Doctor,’ she answered. “I was tired 
and sat down there to rest. And, and—now that I am rested I am 
afraid to go on.” 

“Pray, tell me what you fear. Or, if you do not wish to tell me, 
get into my gig, and I will take you to Gloucester ; I am going there.” 
This was a constructive fib, as the doctor had no intention of visiting 
Gloucester a moment before. “It is quite lucky that I met you, as 
the encouftter will save me from two or three miles of a dull drive, 
and save you from a tiresome walk.” 

“Ts there any other road?—TI mean, some road less direct than 
this? Oh Doctor, you look so kind I will tell you all. While I was 
resting, I saw — the gentleman who saved my life yesterday — alas! 
alas!—he was coming up the hill and I crept into the bushes there 
until he passed. He did not see me, but I saw him —his face as 
resolute as fate. And I think —1I—fear—he is looking for me!” 
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“ Divil a doubt of it!” said the doctor involuntarily. 

“Well, sir—it is life and death—oh, I cannot tell you! But I must 
escape him. And now, if you can take me to Gloucester — by some 
other road — how I will thank you!” 

“Get in the gig, my child,” said the doctor. “I was lying just now, 
when I said I was going to Gloucester. I am going to visit a patient 
who lives a mile from the town. But it is entirely out of the way of 
ordinary travel, and I will take you into Gloucester from the other 
side. Come, think of me as your father and do not fear.” 

She took the seat by his side, and Jalap, put upon his mettle, spun 
along the road at a good pace. She was silent, and the doctor was 
too considerate to talk much, until they reached the lodge-gates of 
Halidon, the seat of the eminent banker, Mr. Anthony Grippe. 

“This is Halidon,” said the Doctor. 

“Who lives here?” 

“Mr. Anthony Grippe.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! Doctor, please tell me how I can reach 
Gloucester. I will walk. I’d rather walk, please. And, Doctor, 
please don’t say to any one that you saw me to-day. Please promise!” 

“Certainly, my child, I promise.” She was getting out of the gig 
as he spoke. “If you are determined to walk, keep straight on this 
road ; it will take you into the eastern side of the town, a mile off.” 

She had taken a step or two, paused, turned, ran back, and took 
the doctor’s hand and kissed it ; and then she skimmed along the 
road at a rate that soon hid her from the doctor’s sight. 

“This case is the . best defined of all,” said the doctor ; “con- 
firmed lunacy! It must have come to her through three or four gene- 
rations of March hares. She runs like a startled fawn from young 
Wailes—ah! what has that sly rashkill been up to?—and she runs 
as vigorously from ould Grippe. How lovely she is! If angels iver 
went crazy, I should think this was one — broke out of some celestial 
mad-house, and allowed to flit about the earth to set ivery man mad 
that saw her. I did not even ask her name. Bad cess to me! I was 
too much of a blockhead to ask her anything. She sat up here just 
like a duchess, and somehow she kept me quite by her manner. And 
thin she had a tear or two in her eyes ivery minnit! 

“If I only knew who caused those tears,” he continued, savagely, 
“T’d crack his skull with all the pleasure in life ; and if the crack hap- 
pened to be fatal, I’d dissect him after!” 

Gloating over this diabolical picture, he passed through the gates 
of Halidon. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mr. ANTHONY GRIPPE. 


Halidon is one of those diminutive counterfeits of Paradise which 
abound in merry England. It had belonged to a family of gentlemen 
through twenty generations, and the Trumpleys of Halidon, although 
without title, had occupied a high place in the county records for six 
hundred years. They had been prosperous generally, up to the 
majority of the last of the race. Harold Trumpley had taken pos- 
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session of the estate thirty years before the date of this story, and 
after a few years of dissipation, had left England utterly bankrupt. 
He was very little known in Gloucestershire, as he resided on the 
Continent, generally at Baden when the gambling season came round, 
and at other times at Paris, Brussels, Stockholm, or St. Petersburg. 
He avoided English society, was rude and uncouth in his manners, 
and always quarrelsome in his cups. At last the news of his death 
came. He had won largely in a gambling encounter with the bank 
at Baden, and gathering up his gains had started for Paris, and was 
murdered on the road. His remains were brought to England and 
interred in Merton churchyard. His only surviving relative was a 
sister, whose entire fortune was an annuity of five hundred pounds, 
and a year after his death she left Halidon to marry Mr. Henry 
Wailes. The reader has already seen her. The estate was sold 
under legal process, yielding barely enough to pay the various mort- 
gages and the numerous debts of the profligate owner.. Mr. Anthony 
Grippe was the purchaser. 

The description of this gentleman given by Squire Mat was suffi- 
ciently accurate so far as it went; and the contrast between the 
withered old banker and the stalwart youth was certainly marked 
enough for identity. Mr. Grippe, in addition to his other ailments, 
had a stiff leg, and hobbled over the ground in ungainly fashion. 
Other points of dissimilarity may appear as the story progresses. 

As the new owner of Halidon he was received by the county gentry 
with considerable reserve. At the date of the purchase he was a 
junior partner in the banking firm of Browler Brothers, Gloucester, 
and had been entirely unknown until he became a landowner, and 
as possessor of Halidon, which was a show place, one of the mag- 
nates of the neighborhood. Such attentions as he received from the 
rector of the parish, Squire Merton, and a few others, were civilly 
acknowledged, but he pleaded feeble health and the exacting cares of 
his business as excuses for declining all social entertainments. As 
aa rolled on he gradually rose from his subordinate position in the 

ank, and finally, only a year or two before the date of this story, he 
had bought the interest of his partners, and was now the sole pro- . 
prietor of “ Browler Brothers,” which his application and genius had 
raised into an “eminent” firm, with unlimited credit. Mr. Grippe 
spent as much time as possible at his bank, and appeared to have no 
enjoyment of life except in the prosecution of his business. 

He had startled the curious among his clerks and acquaintances a 
few days before the doctor’s visit by bringing an invalid daughter 
from Paris, and taking her directly from the railway-station to Hali- 
don. Nobody had ever heard of his marriage, and he had passed for 
an old bachelor for twenty-odd years. There were few among his 
friends that ventured to ask him any personal questions, and those 
that did, got np answer. He had a convenient deafness, which, with 
violent attacks of asthma, seized him whenever he pleased. The 
epee always outlasted the patience of any anxious inquirer into 

is personal affairs, unless the questioner happened to be one whom 
Mr. Grippe did not caré to treat politely, in which case the answer 
came promptly enough, but it was the reverse of satisfactory. 
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The doctor was ushered into the library, where he found ‘Mr. 
Grippe, his right leg propped up on a cushioned stool, to which he 
pointed as an apology for not rising. The banker was quite bald, 
but wore a magnificent gray beard, something unusual among gentle- 
men of his age and occupation, but which he asserted mitigated his 
fits of asthma. He was rather below the medium size, and had that 
thoroughly seasoned appearance which you have noticed in a smoked 
herring. When his ugly red wig was off he was not positively ill- 
looking, as there was a twinkle of humor in his small eyes occasion- 
ally, and his flowing beard gave an air of dignity to his ‘out ensemble. 
Just now he was looking his best, as his wig was hanging on the back 
of his chair, and he was frugally regaling upon biscuits and cheese, 
which he moistened with occasional draughts from a mug of bitter 
beer, 

*‘Good-morning, Doctor,” he said, “take that chair. Jem, draw 
the cork from the other bottle. Bitter beer, Doctor. You will have 
to praise it, for you ordered it for me. The Stilton is good though.” 

“Upon my word,” replied the doctor, seating himself as directed, 
“this is a double pleasure! Stilton and Bass! Bedad, that’s double 
too! But I mane the pleasure of partaking of the faste, and of find- 
ing yourself well enough to partake also.” 

“Well enough!” said Mr. Grippe, “of course I’m well enough : 
never was better in my life.” 

“Well, thin,” responded the doctor, with his mouth full of biscuit, 
“T’m bate entirely. I thought you sent for me professionally.” 

“So I did.” 

“But I cannot see how my professional skill can be of any use, if 
you are in your usual health.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Grippe, “my usual health is nothing to boast of. 
I have had a fine attack of asthma this week. Very probably I 
shall have another to-day ; I feel the symptoms now.” 

“And you wished me to be at hand to treat the symptoms as they 
appeared?” said Dr. Maguire. 

“Not a bit of it!” answered the banker. “I have another doctor 
to whom I always apply for relief from asthma.” 

“And who may he be?” 

“Dr. Experience. I have been fighting asthma forty years, and I 
know all about it. . It would be inhuman to choke a man on the 
verge of suffocation with your confounded drugs. No, Sir! I sent 
for you to see another patient. Do you know French, Doctor?” 

“Wee, Munseer,” replied the doctor ; “that is, I know that much 
of the lingo, and that’s all. Bedad, thin, it isn’t a Frenchman you 
want me to physic?” 

“No,” said Mr. Grippe, meditating. “Ah! here comes asthma! 
Excuse me, Doctor,” and he took a cigar-case from his pocket, ex- 
tracted a small cigarette, which he lighted and puffed vigorously. 

“ Piff!” said Maguire. “ What stooff is that?” 

“ Stramonium.,” 

“Deadly, be jabers! I knewa celebrated professor oncet, who 
said the man who treated himself had a fool for a patient ; and he 
intinded the observation for professional men, too. Piff! You 
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might alternate that pison with a whiff or two of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen by way of relafe. Piff! Of all the quackeries I have iver en- 
countered this is the worst!” 

“Quackery!” replied Mr. Grippe, disdainfullv. “ Pray, what is 
asthma, Doctor?” 

“A disease of the pneumo-gastric nerves,” answered the doctor 
promptly. 

“What is the specific effect of stramonium ?” 

“To kill.” 

“Pooh! I have been smoking it forty years.” 

“Well, you have the constitution of a horse. Forty minits of that 
stooff would put me in the grave.” 

“IT suppose I must have considerable powers of resistance,” said 
the banker, slyly, “as I have been swallowing your mixtures for a 
dozen years. Never mind the stramonium, Doctor; you can make 
up for it when you drug me next time.” 

“T’ve been trating you with mild remedies hitherto,” said the 
doctor ; “let me get another chance at you, that’s all! Where is the 
patient ? my time is limited.” 

“ Let your other patients wait a little,” said Mr. Grippe ; “ it will be 
all the better for them, no doubt. I don’t see how we can get along 
though. Does that homeopathic fellow know French?” 

“If he does,” quoth Dr. Maguire with dignity, “it is the only thing 
he knows. What the divil—excuse me!—do you want with that 
barbarous lingo? You said the patient was not a Frenchman.” 

“No; but she happens to be a French woman.” 

“Murder! and where did you get a French woman?” 

Mr. Grippe had another sudden paroxysm of asthma. He coughed 
and spluttered—strangled—kicked his stool over, and lighted another 
cigarette. 

“The indications are quite plain,” said the doctor impressively. 
“Constriction of the eighth pair ;. nausea, and consequent relaxation. 
One grain of tartarised antimony in six subdivisions ; a dose ivery 
fifteen minits. Relief within an hour.” 

“ And death within a year,” said Mr. Grippe, choking and gasping. 
“Antimony! Metallic poison! Get out with your drugs, and set up 
my stool again, please. Thanks!” 

“Tf you would lave off that confounded ould wig,” said the doctor, 
“T believe your health would be better.” 

“Do you? Well, I am going to leave it off. She don’t like it.” 

“Ah,” said Maguire, “we have got back to the patient again. 
Have you been making an importation? What is she? A cook?” 

“No; I must explain, I see. Doctor, suppose a man had got 
married in France twenty years ago. Suppose his wife had died, 
leaving an infant daughter. Suppose he left the child in safe hands 
there until now, and then concluded to bring her home? And sup- 
pose she, being the worse for the Channel passage, should need treat- 
ment, and the blockhead of a doctor could not understand her de- 
scription of symptoms —” 

“Hould on!” said the doctor ; “a ray of light dawns upon me.” 

“That is something to be thankful for,” said Mr. Grippe. 


” 
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“Hould on! If you married a French woman, you must have 
coorted her. If you coorted her, you must have known her lingo. 
Be jabers! how much French do you know?” 

The asthma gave Mr. Grippe another turn. He meditated amid 
his gasps. 

“ She knew a little English,” he answered. 

“Oh! Ah! Well, no doubt the child knows a word or two. Come 
on ; I shall have no trouble to mention. Come on!” 

Mr. Grippe threw away the remnant of his cigarette and led the 
way through the long hall. Ascending the staircase, he knocked at 
the door of the chamber over the drawing-room. It had been the 
domain of the ladies of Halidon for many generations. 

“Entrez!” said a soft voice from within ; and followed by Dr. 
Maguire, the banker passed through the door and into the presence 
of a new character, whose importance in the story demands a new 
chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 
HELOoisE. 


The spacious chamber into which the gentlemen entered was one 
of a suite running along the south side of the house. The windows 
looked out upon a well-kept lawn, adorned with diminutive flower- 
beds, floriculture being the banker’s most amiable weakness. Over 
the belt of shrubbery at the foot of the lawn the spire of Merton 
church was visible, and here and there glimpses of Merton’s Brook 
are seen through openings in the trees. The view on that bright 
summer noon was enchanting. 

The young lady who was seated at the window arose at their 
entrance, looking with some curiosity at the doctor, whose counten- 
ance presented a queer compound of confidence and trepidation. 
He had a general idea that he could make himself understood by 
speaking very broken English, but had forgotten to provide for the 
relative necessity of understanding what the lady might say to him. 
He was still perplexed with this problem, and looking with some dis- 
may at the black eyes of his prospective patient, when Mr, Grippe 
opened the ball. 

“Mossu le Docture, Mam’ selle.” 

“Bonjour, Monsieur,” replied the lady; “ asseyez-vous, Messieurs.” 

As she spoke with her hands and eyes as well as her voice, they 
understood her and took the seats indicated, and she resumed her 
own, There was an awkward pause, the lady alone retaining perfect 
composure. Mr. Grippe began to have symptoms of asthma again, 
and Dr. Maguire secretly wished he had some similar ailment to fall 
back upon. 

“Monsieur parle-t-il frangais?” said Mademoiselle, smiling at the 
doctor. 

“Well, no,” responded Maguire, “that is—on poo—but not enough 
for a prolonged conversation. But we shall get along. How do you 
feel to-day? That is: commy vous portay vous?” 

“Je suis bien fatiguée, Monsieur, c’est tout.” 
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“Ah!” said the doctor, “that’s well. Though what the blazes 
‘say too’ may mane, bates me entirely.” This last sentence was in- 
tended to be an “aside.” The doctor proceeded: “ Mam’selle, 
parlez l’anglay on poo?” 

“Not a leetle word,” replied the lady. 

“That's a misfortune. I say, Mr. Grippe, why in the world have 
you allowed your daughter to reach this age without taching her 
some few sentences of the vernacular? Permitty moy, Mam’selle,” 
and he took her wrist in his fingers. “So! good pulse anyhow. 
Be jabers, I remember some more of the lingo that just suits. Vouly 
vous avay some bear anglay, Mam’selle ?” 

“ Plait-il? ” 

“No; bear anglay. Mr. Grippe, plaze ring for a bottle of that 
bitter beer. She will understand the bottle, I’ll be bound.” 

The banker rang the bell and gave the necessary orders. When 
the bottle appeared, the doctor went through various contortions in 
dumb show, to make Heloise acquainted with it. She looked at the 
bottle and nodded her head. Then, drawing the cork, he poured the 
beer into a glass and presented it with a polite bow. She took the 
tumbler and swallowed the contents without a struggle. 

“ Now thin,” said Dr. Maguire, “we may venture to lave the case. 
My prescription is easily understood, Mr. Grippe. The young lady 
must have a bottle of beer twice a day, until she is well. As for diet, 
a beefsteak for breakfast—dejuney, Mam’selle—and whatever she 
will ate for dinner. Ye’ll have to get some other interpreter, however. 
I can’t come over here every day, merely to translate for you.” 

“T shall have an interpreter this afternoon,” said Mr. Grippe “I 
hope Miss Heloise will learn English very rapidly, as I long to con- 
verse with her myself.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the doctor, complacently, “ you can pick up enough 
of the lingo to get along, if you only have courage totry. Mam’selle, 
you understood me pretty well?” 

“Je ne sais pas,” replied Mam’selle. 

“It’s of very little use to say it to your Pa,” said the doctor ; “but 
he will improve with practice. Kape him at it, Mam’selle. Adoo, 
Mam’selle. Au revore!” 

When the gentlemen departed, Mademoiselle took an English 
lesson in this wise: She drew a letter from her pocket, and reseating 
herself at the window, began a laborious study of its contents. It 
was in English. She could not read it, but the reader can ‘ 


“PARIS, Fuly 10. 
“ Most Beautiful : 

“T offer no apology for this addressing you. ~ I cannot do other- 
wise. I love you; and this fact will excuse any action that may seem 
improper. I do not know what obstacles may be in my way, but I 
will surmount them all, unless you forbid the effort. I do not know 
what risks I encounter in communicating with you in this way, but I 
have no other dread than that of incurring your displeasure. Six 
times have I seen you, and the last time, I saw you disappear within 
the convent gates. If I could so win your favor, and win you, I 
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would tear down its walls with naked hands. But I dare do nothing 
until I gain a word—a look of encouragement from you. To-morrow 
I shall see you again, at the Madeleine, and shall find or make an 
opportunity to place this note in your hands. And then I will have 
to wait a week—seven long ages—until the next Sunday, when I may 
read my fate in your eyes. I offer you the home of an English gen- 
tleman, who has no desire in life equal to that of calling you his wife. 
If my mad passion has not blinded me, I could almost hope, I hardly 
know why. But if it be possible for you to regard me with favor, 
one line from you addressed to ‘R., Hotel Meurice,’ would fill me 
with inexpressible joy.” 


The penmanship was defective, and this, perhaps, increased the 
difficulties of the translation. But Heloise pored over the mysterious 
characters with manifest impatience, consulting a French and English 
dictionary, and making little progress. 

“Hélas!” she said at last, in her own tongue. “It is impossible! 
I can make out only one charming word—‘Je vous aime!’ Ah! 
when shall I know the rest?” . 

She walked the length of the large room up and down with the 
superb grace of a tigress in her native jungle There was no trace 
of fatigue or of any more serious ailment, and she was evidently in 
robust health. Probably Mr. Grippe, who had suffered untold agonies 
between Calais and Dover, thought the trifling sea-sickness, and the 
subsequent headache’ of which she complained, were more serious 
maladies than they really were. Her pale face, looking paler by con- 
trast with her black eyes and hair, and also by contrast with the 
ruddy complexion of English girls, had awakened his anxiety, and 
her manner was distrait and cold. The little French that the banker 
knew was larger in volume than her knowledge of English, and the 
few days she had spent at Halidon had been specially. dreary to her, 
and appeared to confirm her in the French idea that the sun never 
shone upon that desolate island. It was dull and cloudy when she 
landed, and there had been forty-eight hours of solid down-pour since 
her arrival. Altogether, she had spent nearly a week in compulsory 
silence, and this was so totally abnormal to a young woman of twent 
or‘thereabouts, that the true marvel was that she survived the pe | 

Looking from the window she saw the doctor’s gig depart ; then 
the carriage came up the drive, and Mr. Grippe entered the vehicle 
and was driven off. Without knowing accurately how much liberty 
she had, she suddenly concluded to explore the grounds of Halidon, 
and putting on her hat and mantilla, she descended the staircase and 
passed out upon the lawn. 

She was in the midst of sylvan scenery of enchanting beauty. The 
park surrounding the mansion contains about a hundred acres, and 
every part of it kept in excellent order. It was a perpetual mystery 
to all the inhabitants of the district that Mr. Grippe, who was 
stringently economical in his ordinary outlays, should spend money 
so lavishly in keeping up Halidon. It was the more remarkable, as 
he entertained very few visitors, giving one solemn dinner-party in 
the year, and invariably escaping all return civilities upon the plea of 
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ill-health. His dinners were faultless and well-served, as he imported 
an army of cooks and waiters for each occasion. All the sights in 
the park and upon the wide lawn were novel to Heloise. She watched 
the nimble-footed deer with delight as they glided in and out of the 
thicker coverts. She made the circuit of the park, pausing a moment 
to admire the graceful water-fowl on a lakelet at the southern 
boundary, and promising herself many days of enjoyment in more 
minute explorations hereafter, she came out upon the lawn again, her 
face aglow with exercise and her eyes sparkling with pleasure. The 
carriage was grating over the gravel as she reached the entrance. 
Mr. Grippe descended, and immediately assisted a lady to alight. 
Approaching Heloise, who stood watching them with great eagerness, 
the banker presented his companion : : 

“ Miss Mabel Grahame, Mam’selle Heloise.” 

The new-comer extended her hand, addressing the French girl a 
few words in her own musical language. By way of response, and 
with happy tear-drops glittering in her black eyes, Heloise clasped 
her round the waist, imprinted two impetuous kisses, one on each 
cheek, and then drawing her to the house, exclaimed : 

“Come, come! I shall love you as long as I live!” 


CHAPTER VL 
MABEL. 


The Reverend Edward Grahame lived in London. He had one 
child, a daughter, “little Mabel.” She got this name when her 
mother died, and when the gentle little fairy was the solitary light left 
in her father’s desolate household. Mr. Grahame had a missionary 
chapel in Blackfriars, with an assured revenue of about a hundred 
pounds, which he supplemented by literary work that yielded him as 
much more. He was a “younger son,” a dozen lives between him 
and the family inheritance, with one brother in the navy, one in the 
army, and the elder the perpetual member of the Lower House from 
his native borough. 

As a matter of course the church was the natural field for the 
fourth son. The other vocations for men of gentle breeding being 
bespoken for his brothers, the Reverend Edward quietly fell into his 
predestined groove. The missionary post was the first that offered, 
and after a few years of conscientious labor, of frequent contact with 
poverty and vice in distress, and especially after his own dire calamity 
in the loss of his wife, he became so engrossed in his work, so hear- 
tily interested in his humble flock, that no preferment would have 
tempted him away if the opportunity had been presented. An eccen- 
tric old rector took a fancy to the young clergyman, and left him his 
library at his death, and this was the most valuable of his earthly 
possessions. He was a lover of books, and this gift was a mine of 
wealth to him. As his daughter grew up to womanhood, manifesting 
no ordinary powers of mind, he found delight in the task of instructing 
her in various branches of lore usually unexplored by the gentler sex. 
She was an accomplished Greek and Latin scholar, and as her father 
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was master of two or three modern languages, he had transferred this 
knowledge to her also. The maid-of-all-work, who had been the 
solitary servant of Mr. Grahame since his beginning of housekeeping, 
had instructed Mabel in various feminine arts in rude fashion, but 
at the date of this story she was probably the most erudite young 
gentlewoman in England in classical learning, and the most ignorant 
in all those accomplishments, necessary and otherwise, in which voung 
ladies are expected to excel. 

The literary work in which Mr. Grahame engaged was double. He 
was making a book, and his whole soul was in it. He had spent 
years upon it, and he loved it. In addition to this grand work, he 
did a great deal of fitful writing at odd times, for which he received 
some small remuneration. The idea of getting money for the book 
never entered his mind, and it was all the better for the book that it 
did not. But the “money writing” was a far different occupation, 
and he enjoyed that also, as it brought a different set of mental 
muscles into play. Had he been a little more worldly-wise he would 
have gained better pay than he did, but he was content with such 
remuneration as was offered, and did not dream of hawking his wares 
from place to place. 

Mabel had an annual invitation at Christmas to Grahame Manor, 
in Sussex, and for two weeks in each year she saw society. The 
other fifty weeks were spent with the poor and needy in Blackfriars, 
in such missionary work as a clergyman’s daughter would naturally 
find in sucha locality. Out of their scanty income these gentle people 
gave munificent donations to the just and the unjust ; and Mabel’s 
education, mental and moral, progressed in the midst of poverty, toil 
and vice, which were less hideous in their manifestations because of 
the light shed upon them from her angelic face. How much less 
evil in the concrete there was within the range of her ministrations, 
by reason of her patient kindness ; how much less in the abstract 
by reason of her valorous conflicts with the devil in his stronghold, 
no mortal may know. Doubtless there is a record elsewhere, where 
the story of dauntless courage that resisted, and the no less dauntless 
courage that endured, is preserved. 

She was not much of a favorite with her cousins at Grahame Manor. 
She had no “accomplishments.” She could not play for their dan- 
cing parties, and could not dance while another played. She had a 
lamentable habit of speaking the truth, in an absurdly simple fashion, 
which sometimes disconcerted her interlocutors. She saw so many 
actual woes in Blackfriars that she could not get up a polite sym- 
pathy for imaginary woes in Sussex. She had no fine dresses, and 
she steadfastly refused to borrow from her cousins, no matter what 
company was coming. But the younger children —~ and their name was 
legion—fairly worshipped her, and no doubt the regularly recurring 
invitation was due to their clamors. Christmas would be shorn of 
half its jollity were Cousin Mabel absent, and her two weeks were 
mainly spent in the society of these young vagabonds, and in the 
midst of profusion the more noticeable by contrast with her econ-, 
omical home. 

There came a time when the literary work would not sell. Mr. 
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Grahame was dismayed to find himself in positive straits. They did 
not owe any debts ; it was part of their religion to “owe no man 
anything.” And they knew how to dispense with accustomed com- 
forts too. But they had some pensioners who relied upon the parson 
for certain luxuries, needed because of age and infirmity, and he had 
counted upon the proceeds of his writings to supply these needs. 
Their wealthy relations in Sussex would have died of excessive hilarity 
had they overheard the grave discussions between father and daughter 
as to the possible modes of egress from their difficulties. 

Their baker was tolerably prosperous and slightly pious. Some 
local matter had stirred him up to the point of writing a letter to the 
Times. It was printed, and the happy breadmaker hastened to the 
parson with a copy of the paper. Mr. Grahame was out, so he left 
the paper with Mabel. She did not see the Zimes very frequently, 
and she devoured it with good appetite. She read the baker's letter 
first, and then she read all the rest of the paper. When her father 
came she showed him the letter, and afterwards an advertisement. 
The reader does not care about the letter, but the advertisement is 
interesting. ‘It ran thus: 

“Wantep.— An English gentlewoman about twenty, who speaks 
French, as companion to a young French lady, and to give her 
instruction in English. Address, for two days, with references, A. G., 
Charing Cross Hotel. Salary, fifty guineas.” 

“Now, father,” said Mabel, “if you can spare me a little while, 
maybe I can get this fifty guineas.” 

“Spare you, Mabel !” 

“Perhaps I will not be far from you, father. You know we have 
to get some money for poor old Kirby and his wife.” 

“ What do you think of doing, little Mabel?” 

“T thought I would answer this advertisement. speak French. 7 
am agentlewoman. J can refer to the: Reverend Edward Grahame, 
A. M., Sharp street, Blackfriars, and to Sir Philip Grahame, M. P., 
Grahame Manor, Castleton, Sussex.” 

“Run down to Kirby’s, daughter,” said Mr. Grahame ; “I cannot 
answer you immediately ; I must think a little. Take some jelly 
with you.” 

“Tt is all gone, sir. I took the last to them on Saturday.” 

“Indeed! that is a misfortune. Well, go down anyhow and see 
what they need ; I promised to send you. Return in an hour.” 

With resolute courage the parson faced the appalling proposition. 
To be separated from little Mabel! It was a long hour to both of 
them, but it passed. When she returned it was dinner-time. The 
parson had an inflexible rule, which was to “dress for dinner,” no 
matter what the dinner was, To-day it waschops. She put a ribbon 
in her hair, put on a lace collar, a gift from Uncle Philip last 
Christmas, and took her father’s arm as he came out of his chamber. 
The chops were too much for their appetites, poor things ! 

“Do you think you ought to apply for this place, Mabel?” said 
her father. 

“Yes, sir. That is, if you think so. It is large pay for very little 
work, Indeed, it would be altogether pleasant but for leaving you.” 
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“T have thought it might be good for you, child, to have so much 
change from your monotonous life. And it is not so dreadful as it 
appears. Suppose you were going to Grahame Manor for six months 
instead of two weeks?” 

“IT very much prefer Mr. A..G., even without counting his guineas. 
Really, father, as you have so often told me, the sound is more 
frightful than the substance. Nothing can prevent my coming to you 
any day ; and poor old Kirby—” 

“There, there,” said her father, “you may write the note. There 
will be forty applicants ahead of you, and no doubt you will never 
hear of A. G. again. Time enough to be distressed when the 
substance takes the place of the sound. Write your note, child.” 

The postman left a letter addressed to Miss Mabel Grahame at the 
parson’s house the next day. Father and daughter read it together: 

“Mr. Anthony Grippe begs to present his compliments to Miss 
Grahame, and is very happy to accept her proposal. He goes to 
Paris to-night, and will return early in next week with the young lady 
referred to in his advertisement. If agreeable to Miss Grahame, Mr. 
Grippe would be glad to meet her at the railway station at Gloucester, 
on Tuesday or Wednesday next. His carriage will be in attendance 
on both days. His residence is Halidon, between Gloucester and 
Merton. He encloses a check upon Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smith 
for five pounds, to defray Miss Grahame’s expenses, and begs to refer 
her to these gentlemen for any information she may desire concerning 

a Halidon and its owner.” 

These two sat quietly looking at each other, after reading the polite 
note two or three times. It was a more prompt response than they 
expected, and they were rather stunned than otherwise. 

“Gloucester, Merton, Halidon!’’ said Mr. Grahame, breaking the 
silence at last. ‘Come into the study, Mabel ; I must tell you a little 
story.” 
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HE military posts in Texas were very meanly built. The 
quarters for the troops were insufficient for the preservation 
of their health or the promotion of their comfort, and, except our 
tents, we were without shelter for the most part of our Texas service. 
As we were a great deal in the saddle and constantly scouting, with 
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pack-mules only for transportation, we were often without tents even. 
This Texas tour of duty developed our men, if it had no other good 
effect. Many of us became good woodsmen and hunters, and quite 
expert in the use of our arms, so that when we marched from Texas 
into New Mexico, the old soldiers of the Rifles were probably as 
efficient men as have ever been in service. 

We had quite a number of successful Indian affairs too, and some 
of them were very creditable to our arms. Lieutenant Cosby made a 
daring attack upon an overwhelming force of Camanches, in which 
he received a dangerous wound, and his sergeant, Burns, one of the 
finest men in the regiment, was killed. Poor fellow, he was found 
with his broken sabre in his hand and his body pierced by many 
wounds of arrows and lances, showing that he had made a desperate 
resistance and been overwhelmed by his foes. We buried him by the 
shores of Lake Trinidad in a wild and dreary spot. When I last 
passed that way, several years after, some kindly hand hdd placed a 
wooden cross at his head, inscribed with his name, age, and date of 
his death. He was a brave and manly fellow, of great physical 
strength, and a fine specimen of the most meritorious and the worst 
rewarded class of men in our country —I mean the first sergeants of 
our army. Without intending to disparage our commissioned officers, 
who are unquestionably excellent— perhaps as good as any in any 
service — I may be permitted to say that a good first sergeant of a 
cavalry company is beyond question the most useful, if not the most 
important, member of it. His labor, his vigilance, his patience and 
his intelligence are wonderful, and his physical powers must always 
be great to enable him to meet the requirements of his office. He is 
a clerk and an accountant ; he has his tactics always in his mind ; he 
must at ‘any moment be able to report accurately concerning every 
man and every horse in his company ; he must at all times know the 
condition of every portion of the complete outfit of the company. In 
fine, he must be omnipresent and omniscient in all matters affecting 
it, must be the best shot, the best swordsman, the best horseman and 
the best-dressed man in the company—all for twenty dollars per 
month: less than the hire of a common field-laborer. A cavalry 
company may be without its captain or its lieutenants and still main- 
tain its efficiency, but when it has no first sergeant it inevitably suffers. 

Besides this affair of Cosby’s, in which no success could have paid 
for the life of Sergeant Burns, several very successful and remarkable 
fights took place between small parties of the Rifles and the Ca- 
manches. One of these was the very energetic pursuit made by 
Captain Van Buren, of Indiana, and about fifteen of our men, after a 
force of about twenty Camanches. The Rifles followed the Indians 
like sleuth-hounds for five days, and finally came up with them near 
the Precinios and routed them with heavy loss. Unhappily, Captain 
Van Buren received in this affair two wounds, one of which proved 
mortal, and he died at Corpus Christi a few days after. He had been 
severely wounded in the valley of Mexico, and was amongst our most 
energetic and aspiring officers. Soon after the regiment reached 
Texas, Sergeant Canovan and Corporal Hugh McQuade, now first 
sergeant of F company, after a long and skilful pursuit came on a 
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party of fifteen or twenty Camanches just as they were preparing to 
cross the Rio Grande. They attacked them so cleverly as to com- 
pletely surprise them and to destroy the whole party with the exception 
of a few, who escaped into Mexico. 

In 1854 Captain Walker, of Missouri, with forty men of different 
companies, followed from Eagle Spring the trail of a party of 
Apaches who had stolen cattle from a man named Campbell. After 
a most energetic pursuit, through mountains part of the time, on the 
morning of the third day he surprised a large Indian village of fifty 
lodges into which the cattle had been driven, and after a sharp attack 
and fight destroyed it, killing a chief of considerable influence and 
twelve warriors. Walker’s lieutenant, Carr, and several of his party 
were wounded, and one man killed. Soon afterwards Lieutenant 
Randall of Texas, with a detachment of I company Rifles, surprised 
and destroyed a band of about fifteen Apaches in the same region of 
country. There are many other affairs of our Texas service which I 
have not time to recount here. 

In the summer of 1856 the Mounted Rifles, then serving in Western 
Texas, suddenly received orders to leave that department and march 
into New Mexico. These orders were obeyed so promptly, and the 
march was made so expeditiously, that the regiment reached Fort 
Bliss before the news of its coming had arrived there. A very short 
time found the regiment distributed over that wild Territory and hard 
at work, as it had always been our fortune to be. Two or three 
years of such active service broke our horses down, so that it became 
necessary to draw from “the States” an almost entire remount. 

In July 1859 I was ordered to take command of two hundred 
cavalry recruits from Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, to Fort Lea- 
venworth, whence with a remount of fresh horses we would march 
across to Fort Union, where. the whole would be distributed to the 
several companies of the Mounted Rifles. A few days placed us all 
in Fort Leavenworth, where we remained just long enough to organise 
our command and prepare it for the delicate duty of convoying near 
five hundred young cavalry horses across the desert and through the 
range of predatory Indians for eight hundred miles. The recruits 
had been under active drill at Carlisle for some months, and we had 
a fine set of young officers not long from West Point, who were 
assigned to duty with the squadron, which was mounted on the best- 
broken of the remount horses, so that everything was soon in fair 
marching order. The horses which were not under the saddle were 
driven out in “strings.” Each string was made up of about thirty 
horses. and placed in charge of its own squad of men. The picket- 
rope of the string was secured by one end to the pole of the wagon in 
which was hauled the tent of the squad with their clothing, rations, &c. 
A pair of heavy, steady wheel-horses, driven by the teamster, were 
hitched to this wagon ; then came the led horses in spans, secured 
each by a short halter to the picket-rope. The string was led off by 
a pair of steady leaders hitched by the swingle-tree to the end of the 
picket-rope. The whole thus presented a long’team of about twelve 
to fifteen pairs of horses. The management of this team required no 
little skill and experience on the part of the drivers and outriders of 
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the squad. In our column there were a dozen or so of these strings, 
and they made the mouths of the Indians water, I suspect ; but they 
never got a horse. Several families of officers serving in New Mexico 
joined our command, and we marched away from Fort Leavenworth 
before the middle of July in fine health and spirits. Our route lay 
through Kansas, then in the full richness of its summer verdure, 
across the Kansas and Kaw rivers, across the Walnut Creek, Paw- 
nee Fork at Fort Larned, the Arkansas at old Fort Atkinson, and 
thence by the Cimeron to Fort Union. We had some grouse- 
shooting until after Council Grove was passed, where we saw the 
last inhabited prairies and entered fairly into the great American 
Desert, the home of the buffalo, the antelope, the wolf and the wild 
Indian. Soon after leaving Council Grove we struck the buffalos, 
and for days they thronged our route in countless thousands. 
From daylight to dark they were in sight, and all night long their 
moanings and lowings resounded about us. The camp was full of 
meat. Buffalo in every shape and form abounded with us, until a very 
sad catastrophe threw a gloom over our command and ended our 
buffalo runs. One morning as we were approaching Walnut Creek, I 
rode out from the column on a thoroughbred horse to make a dash 
upon a herd of buffalo grazing in sight of the road. A young ser- 
geant, Wilson, rode up, and touching his cap, asked permission to 
join in the run. He was a bright, pleasant fellow, attentive to all his 
duties, a good horseman, fond of hunting, and a favorite with all. I 
at once assented to his joining me, and he then asked if I would 
permit his friend, Private Constant, to go with us. This, after some 
demur on my part, based on Constant’s inexpertness in managing his 
horse and pistol, I also granted, yielding to Sergeant Wilson’s warm 


pressure in behalf of his friend’s wishes. This Constant was a little 


French soldier fresh from Algeria. He was amiable, alert, wholly 
ignorant of the English language, and full of the excitable enthusiasm 
of his race. He was very vain of his equestrian accomplishments, 
supposed to have been acquired during his African campaigns ; and 
having been recently unhorsed in the presence of the command, his 
Gallic honor was now at stake, and he felt the importance of vin- 
dicating among the buffalos the horsemanship of France. As we 
cantered toward the herd, first one and then another of the young 
officers galloped out from the column and joined us, until, to my 
regret, I found our party increased to eight, nearly all inexperienced 
hunters, and the most on wild horses hardly more excitable than 
themselves. Constant was perched like a monkey on the back of a 
hard-mouthed, powerful horse. In his hand was an army-revolver, 
which he cocked before he was within cannon-range of the enemy. 
His eyes gleamed with an eager look which filled me with apprehen- 
sion ; my prophetic soul misgave me as I looked upon him. I halted 
my command in the hollow nearest the buffalo, pointed out to them 
the great danger from so large a party as ours running at once into 
the herd, ordered Constant to uncock his pistol and return it to the 
holster, and cautioned ail the others against drawing or cocking until 
they should have closed in upon the buffalo. Then with an inward 
wish that I was well out of the scrape, I led at a gallop over the ridge 
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straight for a thousand buffalos grazing quietly four hundred yards 
away. The nearest bulls wheeled with a loud grunting so soon as 
we cleared the top of the ridge, and the whole herd went off at a 
full gallop, we dashing after at the speed of our horses. I was still 
in the lead, and had closed to within fifty yards of the hindmost of 
the herd, when a pistol cracked behind me and a ball went singing 
through the air. I knew at once it could only be the Frenchman. I 
reined in my horse a little, and like Mazeppa, “ writhing half my form 
about, howled back my curse” at his infernal awkwardness. As my 
horse checked up, the Frenchman tore past me, his eyes popped with 
excitement as he tugye¢ed on his bridle with both hands, in one of 
which was that pistol, cocked again. Close by his side rode his 
friend Wilson, as if trying to help him. They passed off toward the 
right, while I pushed my horse into the midst of the herd. I had 
shot two or three buffalos when a pistol-shot two hundred yards to my 
right attracted me, and as I hastily looked, I saw Wilson toss his 
arms wildly into the air. I felt he was a dead man, but being in the 
thick of the run, it was not until some seconds had elapsed, and his 
riderless horse, pursued by Constant, had galloped far off into the 
prairie, that I was able to follow back the trail to where my poor 
sergeant lay. He was the most ghastly picture of sudden death I 
have ever seen. He lay with head thrown back, his eyes glaring 
white and wide open upon the sky. His clutched hands were full of 
the grass, and not a spark of life left in him— had all gone out in the 
wild toss that I had seen. The ball had entered within two inches 
of one nipple, passed straight through his heart, and come out just 
two inches from the other nipple. By the time I had reached him, all 
our companions, absorbed by the chase, had disappeared, and only 
the dead man and I were together in the wide expanse of prairie. 
After half-an-hour I was relieved to see Constant galloping toward 
me leading the sergeant’s horse. His success in accomplishing this 
feat seemed to have filled him with inward satisfaction, which beamed 
from his face as he came up to me ; but it was instantly replaced by 
a look of amazed horror when I said, “Did you shoot this man?” 
Evidently he was unconscious of having done so; indeed I do not 
believe he knew whether his pistol had gone off at all. On examina- 
tion I found two barrels empty. Having succeeded in attracting to 
us one of the young officers, who had been detained about a cow he 
had shot, I rode off to seek the column and get an ambulance. 
After galloping several miles, I returned with the surgeon and such 
assistants in the ambulance as he required, and placed the sergeant’s 
body in his charge. By this time all our hunters had assembled 
except Lieutenant Franks. One of the party reported to me that 
early in the chase he had seen Franks’ horse throw him over his 
head and then gallop off with the buffalo ; that, though Franks was 
considerably shaken, he did not believe he was much hurt, and had seen 
him an hour or two ago walking in a direction which, if continued 
long enough, I knew would soon take him to the Pawnees, Having 
no confidence in the woodcraft of any of our party, I ordered the 
ambulance to be driven to the summit of the highest ridge near us, to 
serve as a landmark until my return, and then galloped off to look 
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for Franks. I had gone about four miles, I think, when I discovered 
that young soldier striding, pistol in hand, over the prairie right away 
from all his friends. I galloped close up behind him before he knew 
of any one being near him, and hailed him: “ Hallo, Franks, where 
are you going?” He wheeled around with a look of intense relief, and 
said he was making for camp. “Where’s your horse?” “Oh, he 
went off with the buffalo two hours ago.” “Franks, is your pistol 
loaded?” “No, by George! I forgot that.” “Well, old fellow, you 
are in a mighty bad neighborhood with an empty pistol. You are 
going straight away from all your friends, and may soon fall in with 
some Pawnee or Kioway; so load up as quick as you can and jump 
up behind me, and I’ll carry you back to camp.” Black Jack was a 
generous horse, and soon bore us to where we found the melancholy 
group on the hill anxiously watching for our return. We overtook 
the column at Walnut Creek, and in a sequestered little nook formed 
by a bend of the river we had a grave prepared for our comrade; 
and then just as the sun was setting I read the burial-service of the 
Episcopal Church over his body, and we left him to his rest. 

In the department of New Mexico the Rifles have had many 
affairs with Indians, some of them brilliant. In one of these, 
Captain Alfred Gibbs was desperately wounded at the conclusion of 
a most energetic pursuit and an action, which was a complete success, 
for the Rifles killed every Indian in the band, and took from them all 
their plunder and property. But our last Indian affair was perhaps 
the most important, brilliant and successful we ever had. Colonel 
George B. Crittenden having ascertained that the Camanches in great 
force were within two days’ march of Fort Union, organised with 
secrecy and dispatch a force of about eighty-five Rifles and moved 
rapidly to find the Indians. They had gone toward the Cimeron 
before he reached their recent camping-ground. He pursued rapidly, 
marching over a country previously unknown to any but the Indians 
and the Mexicans who trade with them. The road was difficult and 
rough—it lay through mountains—and the weather was bitter cold. 
Still the command pushed on by day and by night, using every pre- 
caution and enduring every privation to avoid discovery. On the 
morning of the eighth day, about seven o’clock, they galloped into a 
Camanche camp of one hundred and fifty lodges. The surprise was 
complete ; many of the warriors were still rolled in their buffalo 
robes and asleep when the first rifle cracked. Three hundred of them 
were absent hunting buffalo; but over two hundred “bucks” 
remained, and were fearful odds against Crittenden’s attacking force, 
which was only sixty rifles, the remainder being left with the packs. 
A sharp fight ensued, but a few minutes sufficed to leave the Rifles in 
complete possession of the whole village. The women and children 
fled to the rocky hill-sides to the number of four or five hundred, 
at the first alarm. The warriors fought just long enough to cover 
their retreat and then followed their example. The Rifles continued 
in the village about eight hours, actively occupied all the time in des- 
troying the tents and stores, and maintaining a desultory fire with the 
Indians amongst the rocks above them. The total result of this 
excellent operation were thirty-five warriors killed, more than one 
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hundred and fifty lodges with a large amount of stores destroyed, and 
forty horses captured. Not a woman or child was hurt. Four of the 
Rifles were wounded, none very dangerously. Soon afterwards the 
Camanches sued earnestly for peace, and their request was favorably 
considered by the commander of the department. 

This seems a good point of our history at which to recapitulate 
briefly our service in the first fourteen years of our service. 1t sums 
up as follows: In Mexico, during nine months, we engaged the 
enemy eighteen times, losing in killedgand wounded sixteen commis- 
sioned officers and several hundred men. Commencing with the un- 
fortunate day of Captain Stuart’s death in Oregon, in the action with 
the Rogue River Indians, we have (small detachments of us) had 
fifty-six successful affairs with the Indians of Oregon, Texas and 
New Mexico, losing in them eight commissioned officers and many 
men killed and wounded. Thus, since the day of our landing at 
Vera Cruz until the late war, fourteen years, this regiment, or por- 
tions of it, had been successful in action with the enemies of the 
country on more than seventy occasions, and we had lost in killed 
and wounded twenty-four (24) commissioned officers and a propor- 
tionate number of our rank and file. This summary has been made 
up from official returns, and covers in a general manner the history of 
the regiment during this period. 

It has so happened that every Virginian who became an officer 
of the Mounted Rifles, except one, has been killed in battle. 
Stevens Mason of Loudoun County, Tom Ewell of Prince Wil- 
liam, Davis of Lynchburg, and D. H. Maury of Fredericksburg, 
were in the regiment at Cerro Gordo. The three first-named 
were killed in the assault on the 18th; the last had been se- 
verely wounded in the advance on the 17th. William E. Jones, 
William Chambliss, and J. E. B. Stuart were assigned to this regi- 
ment after the Mexican War, and all of them, after attaining high 
rank and distinction, fell in defence of Virginia. Loring, who was 
for so many years our active and daring colonel, served with his 
characteristic gallantry throughout the late war in the Confederate 
army, and now is chief of all the infantry of Ismail Pasha, the able 
monarch of Egypt. After the breaking out of the war between the 
States the “ Mounted Rifles ?’? became the “ Third United States Cav- 
alry.” I left the regiment on the secession of Virginia, and know 
nothing of its history after that date. on 
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THE LOUISIANA CASE. 


T will be observed that my heading is a borrowed one; its real 

owner is Mr. B. J. Sage, of New Orleans. Under it he gives, in 
the June number of the Macazineg, his views as to the process 
through which his sorely-burgened State might be, and should be 
properly, brought out of that case. According to those views, the 
Congress of the States united is the agent which has been empow- 
ered and directed to do the bringing-out, in that clause of the 
Federal Constitution which guarantees to every State in the Union a re- 
publican form of government. 

In laying his premises, the arguer employs these sentences: “ It 
should always be held in mind that the people were self-organised, 
self-existent and self-governing’ commonwealths when they made the 
Constitution. They politically existed, and were capable of acting 
only in this form. They designated themselves as New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, et als., and provided for their joint, or 
common affairs, in their federal pact, without the slightest change of 
name, people, organisation, character or authority ; and Maine and 
Texas are as distinct in these matters as France and China. . 
Complete statehood, complete autonomy, and complete ultimate 
authority have by all the States been guaranteed to each.” 

Now, “with due deference, I submit” that those sentences will 
not bear unharmed a very close analysis. There are breaks in their 
chain of logic ; they express contradictions ; there is a stepping 
from starting-point forward to conclusion, then comes a bound 
backward to beginning, in which end and steps are ignored entirely 
— bounced out of place, out of sight, out of being. New York, 
during the interval between the dissolution of the first confederation 
and the establishment of the second, had, undoubtedly, full, inde- 
pendent, original state powers, just as France has them now. It 
was at her own option to continue a republic, or to substitute for the 
republican a monarchical or an aristocratic form of government, as it 
is optional with France at present to keep on or to put off her (gues- 
tionable) system But how stood she with respect to the matter in 
view after her ratification of the instrument which bound her into the 
new union —had she still “complete ultimate authority” to convert 
herself into a kingdom or an empire? Not even our expounder him- 
self, I think, will venture an affirmative answer here. No, he cannot 
but deny the authority ; and with the denial must go a cancelling of 
his claim that that complete power, “complete statehood ” and “com- 
plete autonomy,” have been insured by all to each one of the mem- 
bers of the existing firm of States ; also’the claim that there was not 
the “slightest change of character ” (individual character) produced 
by the partnership. If the conditions of the separate States do re- 
main unaltered, then the constitutional guaranty amounts to nothing 
practically, and poor Louisiana will find the remedy so encouragingly 
held out for her only a deceptive, dodging Will-with-a-wisp. 
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At the formation of the Union under the Constitution, a new 
State—call it the State of the United States —was created, to the 
extent of being clothed with the powers transferred by plain word 
and by necessary implication, just as effectually as one was created at 
the organisation of each of the original thirteen States under és body 
of fundamental laws. And ever since the formation, the statehood, 
the autonomy, the ultimate authority of every one of the imdbs of the 
new tree, so to speak, has lacked completeness exactly according to the 
measure of those transferred powers. 

It was made the office, the duty of that general State to secure to— 
in a possible emergency, to force upon—each of its constituent parts 
the accepted pattern of government. The phrase, “ republican form 
of government,” instead of simply “republican government,” was 
selected by the framers of the Constitution evidently with a particular 
design—that of intimating to the executor of their will that the inter- 
ference must be only with obvious outer features, not with internal 
minute details. By the plan of Mr. Page—a plan, by the way, 
fashioned after that of the ante-civil-war abolitionists —for one 
example, South Carolina rightly could have been required to choose 
her presidential electors in the manner in which all the States except 
herself chose them. 

Which of the three arms of the State should carry through the 
guaranty? Since the case is one which needs no special legislative 
enactments, and as there are no nice points for the courts to determine, 
the executive arm is, clearly, the proper medium. 

My suggestions Aerefo contain the idea that Louisiana’s limbo calls, 
in my judgment, for interposition, not under the clause which has been 
cited, but under some other portion of the Constitution. The outlines 
of that limbo are faint, indefinite enough, to be sure ; and it is no very 
easy piece of engineering to give it “local habitation and a name.” 
Nevertheless, by means of a careful spectroscopic dissection of its 
lowerings, at least a hint as to “what’s the matter” and a spring upon 
which to start corrective proceedings might be produced. 

Well, the spectra indicate what, for want of a better term, may be 
designated an invasion-seizing—upon-the-ballot-scrambling—for-office-light- 
Jingering-into-the-treasury-chest-hustling-up-and-tumbling-down-of-—govern- 
ments-insurrectionar y-betokenment-and-row-raising-at-large-by—“carpet-bag- 
gers” -and-“ freedmen” — this for the matter, and the hand of the United 
States administration, again, for the instrument to regulate the matter. 

That hand has been extended at the summons of the Kellogg 
usurpation—a usurpation which was assisted by United States guns 
and upheld by decision of a United States Court. The Warmouth 
government, against which the usurpation was reared, was a legal 
one—that is, if legality be reckoned by the standard of the “ Recon- 
struction Acts.” ‘These Acts, too, were legitimate outgrowths of the 
last three amendments of the Constitution ; which amendments, in 
their turn, were of genuine make, if the fraction of a Congress which 
drew them up, and the President who gave them his signature—a 
President elected by the votes of zof all the States—both were consti- 
tutional. 

This question of /éneal descent, however, I do not propose to discuss. 
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The dine has been broken by the Kellogg movement. The breakage 
has been sanctioned by two branches of the United States Govern- 
ment. The third branch—the present or the next Congress—no 
doubt will make wider, soon, the rupture, by providing for another 
usurpation, “ All things work together for good to those who serve ”— 
their State, “When rogues fall out, honest men get their dues.” 
“ Water runs clear.” “ Molasses works itself pure.” ‘The marvellously 
guided sunbeam pierces among the atoms of foul offal and of rank 
poisons, and gathers out materials for the beautiful, fragrant flower 
and the luscious fruit. Whether politicians of the Morton type are 
pressed onward by a desire to deal justly, or by sheer personal ambi- 
tion ; and whether Grant goes blind—a puppet of circumstance—or 


with eye open, intent, and with horse-head up-reaching (the mane. 


flying) toward Caesarism (see Frank Leslie and Harper's Weekly for 
illustration) — all the same shad/ the State of the Quarter-moon City 
arise from her tangle-and-wrangle — a phoenix from its ashes — again 
glorious. 

GerorcE E. SHETHINGTON. 


[with every regard for our contributor, we must express dissent 
from One or two points of his views. 

Any State, even after ratifying the Constitution, had a perfect right 
to organise herself as a monarchy, provided she first rescinded her 
ratification and withdrew from the Union. It might have been an 
act of folly or madness, but it was one which the State had an entire 
political right to do. 

We are one with Mr. Sage in maintaining that there was no change 
of character in the individual States after delegating certain powers 
or functions to the Federative Body. The States could not exercise 
these delegated functions without resuming them ; but they could 
resume them whenever they pleased. Hence their sovereignty 
remained intact. 

The government of the United States, as an organised body, can 
not, by any stress of the word, be called a “State.” It lacks the 
very differentia of a State—sovereignty. Its powers were, as the Con- 
stitution says, “delegated,” and were strictly defined and limited: 
the powers of the States were original and unlimited, except by their 
own act. The States made the Federal Government, not it the States : 
the States can unmake it, not it the States. The strongest Centralist 
will admit that all the States acting together could entirely abrogate 
the Federal Government ; but he would not venture to say that the 
Federal Government has a right to declare any State not a State. 

The words of the Constitution (Art. IV, §4): “The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican form of 
Government,” cannot possibly be construed to mean, as our contrib- 
utor thinks, “shall be empowered (in a possible emergency) to force it 
upon them.” It can only mean that the whole power of all the States 
shall be used, if necessary, to prevent any State from being deprived 
against its will, of a republican form of government, by either of the 
causes mentioned in the same section: foreign “invasion” or 
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“domestic violence.” To interpret it as our contributor does is to 
saddle the framers of the Constitution with an absurdity. For a 
republican government is one in which the supreme power resides in 
the people and is exercised by themselves or their chosen represen- 
tatives. But with a people who have any form of government forced 
upon them against their will, the supreme power, manifestly, dwells 
not in them but in the coercer. He may give the imposed govern- 
ment what organisation and call it by what name he pleases ; it can 
not from the very nature of things be a republic so long as it is 
imposed upon them against their will: so long as the supreme power, 
including the power to modify, does not reside in the people who are 
governed, but in some extraneous person or set of persons.—Eb. | 








TOM. 


OM was at one time my ideal. His sister had given him to me 
for a sweetheart when we were at boarding-school together — 
given him to me in preference to a dozen other girls, who, smitten by 
the charms of his ambrotype, had one and all begged hard for him, 
protesting that he was a more desirable beau than even Mr. Hassell, 
the handsomest of the St. Katherine’s music-teachers. He was un- 
doubtedly a handsome man, and it could be seen even in his ambro- 
type that he knewit. Carrie, his sister, said that she had designed 
us for one another ever since her first introduction to me in the 
teacher’s parlor at St. Katherine’s; but “the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley.” 

It was about two years after I had read my graduating composition 
to an attentive and appreciative audience, that I was one day surprised 
(for our regular correspondence had died a natural death at least a 
year previously) at receiving a letter from my “ devoted, but inconsol- 
able friend, Carrie Clayton.” That young lady was in the lowest depths 
of woe ; for her father, having had his sugar-crop cut short two years 
in succession by unseasonable freezes, had become disgusted with the 
Bayou Téche country, and had concluded to move west as far as the 
Colorado and turn his attention to cotton. Judge Clayton had all his 
life long been a rolling stone, and his enemies said of him that if he 
were settled in heaven he would soon talk about pulling up stakes 
and moving onward to a more desirable location. But in his rollings 
he had, contrary to the adage, gathered a quantity of moss, sufficient 
indeed to enable him to live in comparative luxury in what was then 
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the garden-spot of Louisiana ; and the inconsolable Carrie, who had 
spent several years of her life in this centre of refinement and civilisa- 
tion, was really very much to be pitied on account of the proposed 
exodus, I therefore immediately answered her letter, gave her my 
sympathy, and even tried to offer comfort, although Western Texas 
seemed to me a kind of U/tima Thule, quite beyond the bounds of civili- 
sation and inhabited only by-wolves and Camanches. I had heard of 
Texas Rangers, and I thought privately that they might be a consola- 
tion if they could be got at; but then I had no idea in what part of 
the State they flourished, and I did not care to expose my ignorance. 
About a month after this I received another letter, this time from my 
“attached but heart-broken friend, Carrie Clayton.” Her father had 
settled in Texas, had protested that he was now done with moving 
and was going to spend the remainder of his days in his prairie 
home. It was very evident that the Rangers had not made their 
appearance, for Carrie was in a prodigious state of disgust. “Just 
to think,” wrote she, “ of living in a box-house, without a sign of paint 
or whitewash about it ; of sleeping on the floor, and eating off of an 
old door laid across two barrels! The only consolation is that there 
is no one here to witness our degradation, as we have no neighbors, 
except a few crackers, who don’t count. We are just like a family of 
Robinson Crusoes, except that we have no parrots or raisins, or any- 
thing else to cheer us. Tom doesn’t mind it so much as I do; he 
goes hunting and fishing, and to protracted, or, as the natives call 
them, ‘religion-gittin’ meetings.’ He doesn’t get religion at them, 
though ; he only goes to see the girls, and he keeps me in a constant 
ferment by falling in love with first one and then another of them. 
His present inamorata dips, and says ‘whar’ and ‘thar’; but according 
to Tom ‘she is as pretty as a red wagon, and can beat a circus-girl 
sticking to the back of a mustang.’ Oh, Helen, how I wish you were 
here with us! then I should have a companion, or I may say ¢wo com- 
panions, for if you were here Tom would stay at home and behave 
himself.” 

I had finished reading this sérémiade, and was returning it to its 
envelope, when my Uncle George entered the room. 

“** Marion, why that pensive brow ?’” said I, for the gentleman was 
looking gloomy in the extreme. 

“T am going to starve to death,” replied he. “If this drought 
continues a few days longer, my place won’t make a bale to six 
acres,” 

“Why, it has been two weeks,” said I, “since you were complaining 
of the rain, and prophesying that your crop would be eaten up by 
caterpillars !” 

“I know it,” said Uncle George. “Enough of a thing is enough, 
and that is my objection to this confounded country. We have too 
much of everything here—too much cold in winter, too much heat 
in summer, too much rain in spring, and too much drought after- 
wards. I won’t stand it any longer!” 

“What will you do?” 

“Go to Texas.” 

“Whereabout in Texas—the Colorado country ?” 
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“Yes. If I don’t change my mind I shall go out there this fall, 
and if I like the look of things I shall buy land and locate myself ; 
I am tired of scratching these poor hills for a livelihood.” 

“That’s the very idea! I am going with you.” 

“What! To live?” ‘ 

“No ; I have not become a raving maniac yet. I wish to make a 
visit to a friend of mine who lives somewhere out in that country — 
near Toyah’s Landing, I believe.” 

“Well, if you will be a good girl you may go with me next fall ; 
that.is, if your old pap has no objection.” 

By dint of unflagging importunity I prevailed on Uncle George to 
keep his promise, and when the melancholy days were come, the sad- 
dest of the year, I found myself on the bank of the Colorado, I had 
given Carrie no intimation of my coming, and her surprise at seeing 
me was equalled only by her apparent delight. She was in a much 
better frame of mind than when she had first emigrated from her beloved 
St. Martin’s, and I soon discovered the reason of it. A Ranger had 
made his appearance, had called Carrie the Prairie Flower, had 
quoted Byrdn to and played on the guitar for her, and, in short, had 
made himself so agreeable that Miss Clayton informed me gravely 
that she now found a pleasure in the pathless woods (by which she 
meant open prairie), and that she had ceased to care for the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world. Judge Clayton had not yet had 
time to grow tired of his new home, and as long as his wife could get 
books she made herself satisfied anywhere, so I came to the conclu- 
sion on the first day of my arrival that they wese a-very happy family ; 
but when I made some remarks to that effect, Carrie shook her head. 

“We would be,” said she, “if it were not for Tom. Oh, Helen, 
why didn’t you come sooner, then he might have been saved!” 

“What has he been doing?” asked I. 

“Making love to Miss Dupont.” 

“ And who is Miss Dupont?” 

“She is a girl whose father was an officer in the army (having risen 
from the ranks), and as the daughter does not dip nor ride mustangs 
bareback, she gives herself airs and sets up for an aristocrat.” 

“ How do you like her?” 

“T like her well enough for all the use /’ve got for her, but I don’t 
see what there is about her to cause Tom to make himself so ridicu- 
Yous. He says he never knew what love was before.” 

“ He is actually in love with her then.” 

“In love with her! I should say he was. He dins her name into 
my ears until I am perfectly sick of it. I believe he actually intends 
to marry her.” 

“She reciprocates then, does she ?” 

“Of course she does—that is, I suppose so. It has never been 
Tom’s misfortune hitherto to love and not be loved again. Oh, 
Helen, I wish you had come sooner.” 

I glanced at the looking-glass (we were sitting in Carrie’s room). 
“Perhaps,” thought I, “I am not yet too late to make Tom stay at 
home and behave himself.” I might not have the advantage of Miss 
Dupont in the matter of looks, but then I was “a new one,” and I 
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knew that with persons of Tom’s temperament that was equivalent to 
holding both bowers and the ace. I had never yet seen Dr. Clayton, 
except in his ambrotype, for though I had once made a long visit to 
Carrie in her home on the Téche, her brother was at that time in New 
Orleans attending medical lectures. 

Uncle George remained only a few hours at Judge Clayton’s, and 
then, borrowing a horse, proceeded westward, accompanied by the 
Judge, who was going to show him some wonderful land that had 
been overlooked by former settlers. 

“We shall have a decidedly feminine household, unless Tom should 
condescend to come home to-night,” observed Carrie that evening, as 
she and I seated ourselves on the steps of the front piazza, after a long 
stroll across the prairie. ‘The house had been painted, and thanks to 
Carrie’s energy, the piazza was thickly curtained with the luxuriant 
foliage of the yellow jasmine. The stumps in tHe yard had been con- 
cealed from view by the quickly-growing Madeira vine, roses had 
been set out in every direction, and the yard was green with Bermuda 
grass. A few immense live-oaks, which had been left standing around 
the house, furnished sufficient shade for family use, and as I looked 
about me I began to think it very natural that Carrie should have 
become attached to her new home, even leaving the Ranger out of the 
question. 

We had not been sitting long on the steps before a solitary horse- 
man was seen approaching. 

“Ts that Captain Henderson?” asked I. 

That was the name of the Ranger, and Carrie and I had just been 
talking about him. 

“Oh dear no!” replied Carrie. “That’s only Tom.” . 

A year ago her brother had been number one with Carrie ; now 
he was “only Tom.” Truly there is a love that “like Aaron’s rod, 
swallows up the rest.” , 

It was fast growing dark, and I could not distinguish the features 
of the horseman as he rode .up and dismounted at the front steps, 
leaving the horse to find his own way to the stable. 

“Good evening, Tom,” said Carrie. ‘Guess who has come.” 

“Who?” asked Tom, carelessly glancing at me as he stooped down 
to kiss his sister. 

“ Don’t you know her ?” 

“ Not in the dark.” 

“It is Helen Hunter.” 

“The mischief it is! Miss Hunter, I never was so glad to see any 
one before in all my life ;” and the speaker grasped my hand warmly. 

“Thank you,” said I, returning the grasp with equal warmth; 
“but unless you have better eyes than J have, you have not seen me 
yet.” 

“ Then suppose we go into the sitting-room and look at one another 
by lamp-light,” suggested Tom. 

“Excuse me ; until tea-time I should rather remain here and see 
your visage in your mind.” 

“Allright.” And Tom seated himself beside me on the step and 
began to talk. He asked several questions about my journey, and 
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then we began to discuss our mutual acquaintance in the Téche 
country, and were in the midst of something like a quarrel respecting 
the merits of a certain Creole youth, when the tea-bell summoned us 
into the lamp-light, where we gradually satisfied our curiosity by a 
succession of covert glances at one another. Tom was as handsome 
as his ambrotype in the face, and in figure was as tall and straight as 
the Last of the Mohicans. I was not in the least disappointed in 
him ; that is,in the matter of looks. Whether he was as well satisfied 
with the comparison of my charms with those of my ambrotype, is one 
thing that will never be known to me in this unsatisfactory world ; -but 
satisfied or not, he certainly paid me a great deal of attention that first 
evening. 

The house had been made as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit in that wild country, and the sitting-room in which we took 
our tea looked really cheerful in the soft light of the astral lamp ; for 
the rough walls had been covered with landscape paper, and the silk 
damask window-curtains and Brussels carpet carried one’s thoughts 
back to civilised life. Glancing around the room, and observing the 
comforts and elegancies that had already been collected in this 
wilderness home, I asked Mrs. Clayton if she had become reconciled 
to the move. - 

“Yes,” replied she ; “I can always reconcile myself to the place 
where my husband and children are.” 

I was very much impressed by this fine sentiment, but the spell 
was immediately broken by Tom’s gravely observing, “ All places are 
alike to mother now.” 

I looked at him inquiringly, and he went on: “Not long after we 
came here, all mother’s fine china was unpacked and placed upon a 
shelf which had been insecurely put up: and what a fall was there, 
my countrymen? Every plate, cup and saucer was broken into about 
forty-five thousand pieces, and the tea-pot — well, there was nothing 
left of shat whatever. Since then, mother has been in a state of 
apathy ; and if a move to Van Dieman’s land were to be proposed 
to-morrow, I believe she would go to packing up without a word.” 

“ Oh, Tom, what a slander!” exclaimed Carrie. “ Mother wasn’t 
half so much distressed about the china,as I was. In fact, she bore 
up wonderfully under what was really a dreadful misfortune. You 
know your sweetheart ‘ Zayed it was an awful pity so much nice chany 
should git smashed.’” 

“Which one of my sweethearts was that?” asked Tom, laughing. 

“Don’t you remember? Jennie Jackson.” 

“Lord bless my soul! I had forgotten all about that girl; and she 
was right pretty too, only she looked forty ways for Sunday.” 

“She did have a bad squint, that is a fact,” observed Carrie. 

“You speak of her as a thing of the past,” said I. “What has 
become of her?” 

“Goodness knows!” replied Tom. “I haven’t seen or heard of 
her in a coon’s age ; though now I think of it, somebody dd tell me 
not long ago that old Jackson had pulled up stakes and moved out 
to the Nueces.” 

“T judge from your manner that you are no longer éris of the 
young lady?” 
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“No; that excitement played out six months ago.” 

“That is just the way with Tom,” said Carrie. “He is always 
épris of somebody, but it never ends in anything.” 

“They love least who let men know their love,’” quoted I, oracu- 
larly. 

“They love least who never show their love,’ ” quoted Tom in reply, 
giving me a look that, coming from those brilliant, beautiful eyes of 
his, might, during my early teens, have gone direct to my heart and 
done considerable damage to that portion of my anatomy ; but I had 
now been out as a yoting lady for several years, and had come safely 
through one or more affaires du ceur; in other words, to use an 
expression which has now become fashionable, “I had travelled.” 

After tea, the evening being mild, we returned to the piazza, and 
had not long been seated there when a visitor made his appearance. 

“ Halloo, Captain ! is that you?” said Tom, in a tone that indicated 
more surprise than pleasure, as a great broad-shouldered, black- 
bearded, black-eyed man came stamping up the steps. “I thought 
you had made yourself scarce in these diggins. Miss Hunter, allow 
me to introduce Captain Henderson.” 

I eyed Captain Henderson with some curiosity as he stood before 
me in the moonlight, and I was rather pleased with his fout ensemble ; 
but Tom did not share my good opinion of the gentleman, for when 
Captain Henderson had taken’ Carrie to the sitting-room for the 
ostensible purpose of having some music (though that music was very 
long in beginning), my companion burst out with, “I never see that 
fellow without thinking what an unmitigated simpleton Carrie is. I 
suppose you know she is going to marry him next spring?” 

“What is your objection to him?” asked I. 

“Oh, nothing at all—only he is one of the high and mighty sort 
that, like Artemus Ward’s noble savage, ‘aint calculated to make 
home happy.’ The first time I met this chap I thought he would 
never get through with his stare, for he commenced at my hat and 
looked me down to my boots, and then he looked me up again. I 
stood it that time, but, thinks I to myself, ‘the next time you give me 
such a look as that, old fellow, I shall take the liberty of knocking 
you down forthwith,’ ” e 

“T shouldn’t suppose that you would mind being looked at,” said I. 
artlessly. 

“That depends entirely upon who does the looking,” returned 
Tom. “Ladies are welcome to look at me just as long as they 
please.” ‘ 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say so!” exclaimed I. 

Tom answered me according to my folly, and the evening passed 
away (as did many another evening) in extremely idle conversation. 
Dr. Clayton informed his sister privately that I was a stunner (of 
course Carrie always repeated his compliments to me), that my eyes 
could talk as plainly as any other girl’s tongue could ; that I was a 
number one at the piano ; that my complexion was enough to run a 
fellow distracted. He said all this and a great deal more, but “he 
never said he loved ;” and I was soon obliged to admit that I had 
come too late to make Tom stay at home and behave himself. He 
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took long rides with me across the prairie, and long walks with me 
under the live oaks on the river-side. He used to make me play and 
sing for him, and he and Carrie and I used to play euchre together 
(and sometimes whiskey-poker) ; he used to read Tennyson for me, 
although he said he could not understand a word of it; but never- 
theless, he continued his almost daily visits to the other dear charmer, 
and I had not been very long at his father’s before he began talking 
about a building site for a house, and had hired hands to get logs 
and shingles, he said for a gin-house for his father, who was still 
absent, having gone with Uncle George to Corpus Christi ; but he 
looked so mysterious that Carrie and I could not help having our 
suspicions, and Carrie, in spite of her state of beatitude, became 
quite low-spirited. 

“TI know,” exclaimed she tearfully on one occasion, “that Almira 
Dupont is a good, harmless sort of girl, and in this benighted country 
she is quite a shining light ; but it would be dreadful, nevertheless, to 
have a sister-in-law who reads Childe Harold on Sunday, thinking from 
its being called a Pilgrimage that it is a religious work.” 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said I, soothingly, “maybe it won’t be a 
be after all.” 

“Tt’s bound to be a be!” exclaimed Carrie. “That is, unless 
Tom jilts the girl, and that would distress me just as much as if he 
were to make her his wife.” 

“Perhaps she may jilt him.” But Carrie received this suggestion 
with lofty scorn, and remained inconsolable. 

Matters had been progressing in this style for a short time, when 
one morning Tom, after telling his mother not to look for him till she 
should see him again, took his departure for Nip-and-Tuck, an em- 
bryo town about twenty miles distant from Judge Clayton’s. 

“T am afraid he has gone for his wedding clothes,” said Carrie, in 
a voice of dolorous pitch, . 

“T imagine not,” returned I. “Surely he did not have a wedding 
look on his face this morning.” 

The next day brought a proof that I had spokem advisedly. Tom 
did not return, but Capt. Henderson called during the afternoon, and 
as Carrie was laid up with the headache, I had ‘to entertain him by 
myself, which I did not object to in the least, as by this. time he and: 
I had become the best friends in the world, for in spite of a consid- 
erable quantity of Aauteur he was every inch a gentleman (there were 
a good many inches of him too) ; and besides, like the rest of woman- 
kind, gue 7’ aime les militaires | 

“T heard the finest joke of the season in Nip-and-Tuck yesterday,” 
observed the Captain, after we had been chatting awhile ; “and the 
best of it was, Tom Clayton told it on himself.” 

“What was it?” asked I, with considerable interest. 

“Why, it seems that Tom, having concluded to marry a certain 
young lady, had hiced hands and commenced building a house to 
take his bride to, without deeming it necessary to say a word on the 
subject to the young lady herself. You know Tom has always been 
a terrible fellow among the girls, so his want of precaution in this 
case is more excusable than it would have-been with some of the rest 
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of us. Great was his surprise therefore, when having calculated 
about what time his house would be finished, he went to his inamo- 
rata to get her to name the wedding-day, and for the first time in his 
. life found himself flatly rejected. He says it broke his heart, but 
from the way he is frolicking in Nip-and-Tuck at present I imagine 
he will recover.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed I fervently, “that news will cure 
Carrie’s headache, and I hope Dr. Clayton will be a sadder and a 
wiser man from this time henceforth and forevermore.” 

Whether my hope has been so far realised I know not, for Uncle 
George and I commenced our journey homeward before Tom ret 
turned from Nip-and-Tuck, and Carrie’s letters since then have been 
entirely taken up with what “Capt. Henderson and I” think and say 
and do, with never a word about anybody else, although it seems to 
me it might occur to her that there are other men in the world quite 
as interesting to me as Capt. Henderson. 

CAROLINE MARSDALE. 
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A LL the world has heard how — 


“Seven Grecian cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread,” 


and to whatever extent we may be shocked at the ingratitude of his 
countrymen to the great Greek while living, there is nothing singular 
or surprising in the fact that his origin and birthplace are unknown. 
On the contrary, there is something that strikes us as natural: and 
fitting in the idea that this king of poets should arrive and depart 
enveloped in shadow and mystery. No man knows, no'man ever will 
know, when and where he first appeared upon, or when and where he 
took his final leave of the earth which he so enriched and adorned, 
and which is so much brighter and more glorious for his coming. 
But while this is as it should be in regard to the “gray father of the 
human mind,” it is not a little singular that there should exist the 
slightest doubt or question as to the birthplace of .a poet living in our 
own time and country, who was but a few years ago still among us. Yet 
such is the case in regard to the subject of our sketch. No Homer 
certainly, but a true poet for all that, endowed with no inconsiderable 
portion of the genuine vatic inspiration. 
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It is matter of uncertainty, then, and we think of no great moment, 
whether Poe was born in Baltimore in 1811, as is usually believed, or in 
the capital of Virginia in the same year, as has been confidently asserted, 
or whether his origin belongs to an earlier date and a different spot. 
His parents were wanderers by profession, and the actual locality of 
his birth was’ of course determined by accidental circumstances. 
The facts that it really at all imports us to know we are in full 
possession of. He belonged to a Maryland family, and he was raised 
and educated, with the exception of the period spent at school in 
England, to which we shall have occasion to refer again, in Virginia. 
He was descended from a Norman family settled in Ireland, and his 
great-grandfather, John Poe, who had married the daughter of Ad- 
miral McBride of the British navy, immigrated to this country some- 
what more than a century ago. His grandfather, David Poe, was 
Quartermaster-General in the Maryland Line during the Revolution, 
and an intimate and highly-valued friend of Lafayette. David Poe, 
Jr., the fourth son of this officer, while a law-student in the office of 
Mr. Gwynne of Baltimore, paid a visit to Norfolk on professional 
business, fell violently in love with the pretty face and vivacious man- 
ners of an English actress, Elizabeth Arnold by name, and without 
apparently giving himself much time to consider the prudence or 
propriety of the step, proceeded to make her his wife. His parents, 
as might have been anticipated, refused to receive their new daughter, 
and the young student abandoned the law and became a very indif- 
ferent actor. After the birth of his first child, his parents, we are 
told, consented to a reconciliation ; but this relenting, so far as we 
can discover, seems not to have been followed by any practical good 
effect, for after leading a precarious stage-life for several years, the 
unfortunate couple died of consumption within a few weeks of each 
other, in the capital of Virginia. It is worthy of remark that though 
David Poe was hardly more than a boy at the date of his marriage, 
and his wife several years older, we hear nothing, in spite of all the 
hardships and trials which followed this imprudent step, of connubial 
quarrels or domestic infelicity. Edgar Poe was left then, by the un- 
timely fate of both parents, a helpless, destitute orphan, dependent 
entirely, with a brother and sister in the same condition, upon a 
charity the coldness of which has passed into a proverb. In his 
case, indeed, the world’s charity took at first a shape sufficiently warm, 
and he became the adopted son and heir-presumptive of a wealthy 
merchant of Richmond, Mr. John Allan. Whether-this connection 
was on the whole of real benefit to him may be considered doubtful, 
but at. the time he was thought singularly fortunate, and his future 
seemed secure. The beautiful, wayward, precocious little orphan be- 
came a member of Mr. Allan’s family, and was no doubt spoilt and 
flattered “to the top of his bent.” Using the word in its more com- 
prehensive sense, the education of a sensitive, highly-gifted, imagina- 
tive child begins at an incredibly early age, and it is difficult to over- 
rate the effect of judicious training, at once firm and affectionate, upon 
natures like these. The cases in which this system is pursued are so 
exceptionally rare that it is no severe reflection upon Mr. Allan to say 
that there are no indications of Poe’s having had the benefit of it. 
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In 1816 the family set out upon a foreign tour, and after having 
travelled through England, Scotland and Ireland, the future poet was 
placed at school in Stoke Newington, near London. Here he re- 
mained for five years, and of his school-life and its surroundings he 
has given us a very vivid and interesting description in one of his 
shorter stories, “ William Wilson.” 

“ My earliest recollections of a school-life,” he says, “ are connected 
with a large, rambling Elizabethan house, in a misty-looking village of 
England, where were a vast number of gigantic and gnarled trees, 
and where all the houses were excessively ancient. In truth, it was 
a dream-like and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old town.” Then 
follows a passage which has for us a singular touch of pathos: “It 
gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as I can now in any manner 
experience, to dwell upon minute recollections of the school and its 
concerns.” The old, old’story, the sad experience of generation after 
generation of mankind : the boy straining at the leash, chafing for the 
hour when he shall enter the arena as man ; the man looking back with 
vain and unutterable longing to the days of his boyhood, gathering to 
his weary heart its humblest associations, lingering with mournful 
fondness over its pettiest details. 

Of his residence at Stoke Newington, in spite of its monotony and 
confinement, he seems, if we may judge by what he tells us in the 
narrative above referred to, to have retained a pleasant recollection ; 
but the brightness of these early days we may well suppose to have 
been enhanced to memory by the gloom that overshadowed his later 
life. In 1822 he returned to Richmond with the Allans, and pursued 
his studies at an academy there for two or three years. The epithet 
“wayward ” is one which we have heard applied to him by a surviving 
schoolfellow, and which we have no difficulty in accepting. He is 
said at this period to have been distinguished for his faculty of im- 
provising interesting narratives, and, notwithstanding his delicate ap- 
pearance, for his physical strength and activity. It was at this time 
that he performed his famous feat of swimming from Richmond to 
Warwick, though not, as has been stated, for a wager, nor “ against 
a current of two or three miles an hour.” One cannot but surmise 
that the boy-poet’s imagination was fired and his ambitious exertions 
prompted by recollections of Lord Byron’s exploit of swimming the 
Hellespont from Abydos to Sestos. If this was the motive, his aspir- 
ing effort had nearly cost him his life, through fatigue and exposure 
to the sun. 

At this period, though he has been described as wild and wayward 
by one of his comrades, yet we are told that his heart was tender and 
sensitive, easily touched, and as it would seem, lastingly impressed 
by kindness. He formed a deep and ardent attachment for the 
mother of one of his schoolmates, which even outlasted her life. He 
was in the habit of confiding to her all his difficulties and troubles, 
and her influence over him was always powerful even in his gloomiest’ 
moods. After her death he continued for a long time to make pil- 
grimages at night to the cemetery where she was buried. His affec- 
tion for her is said to have inspired his lines “To Helen,” written 
while he was still a mere boy, the first stanza of which we quote : 
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“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 
, The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore.” 


It is pleasant to cross tracts like this in the mournful life, the records 
of which we are reviewing—links that serve to bind this strange, gifted, 
wayward poet more closely to his kind. 

In the session of 1825-6, at a very early age, he commenced his 
career as a student at the University of Virginia, where, in spite of 
such irregularities of conduct as finally led to his dismissal, he estab- 
lished a high reputation for scholarship and talents. The premature 
close of his college career was followed by a rupture with Mr. Allan ; 
and the poet, not yet arrived at manhood, with his foot but on the 
threshold of life, found himself without family, friends or resources, 
cut off from all the ordinary ties and supports of existence. A forlorn 
future enough for one whose prospects and expectations had been so 
different! His next step was to follow in Lord Byron’s track again, 
and set out to join the Greek patriots ; but he was not destined to— 


“get knocked on the head for his labors,” 


for he turns up at St. Petersburg instead of in Greece. Here he found 
himself in extreme poverty, and very soon got into trouble. He was 
extricated, however, and sent back to America by the United States 
minister, Mr. Middleton, of South Carolina. 

On his return to this country, occurred the very singular episode of 
his residence as a cadet at West Point. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive anything more utterly unsuited to a nature like Poe’s, and in no 
. long time the absurd experiment ended in his dismissal. He now re- 
turned to Mr. Allan’s house ; but the first wife, to whom he is said to 
have been much attached, was dead, and her place filled by another. 
A second and final breach followed between them, into the causes and 
merits of which, as we have no real means of determining them, we 
feel no disposition to enter. Henceforth the struggle which the poet 
was to sustain with the world in which he seemed so misplaced, was 
to be a hard and bitter one. He had his genius on his side ; but 
genius like his was not a very marketable commodity where his lot 
was cast. There were magnificent prizes for talent, for second and 
third-rate capacity ; but for the fine frenzy of the poet, starvation and 
posthumous fame. Henceforth his career strongly resembles some of 
those recorded in one of the most melancholy of all books, Johnson’s 
Lives cf the Poets. Were we find the same want, wretchedness and 
destitution, the same almost hopeless struggles, the same giving way 
to despondency and then rousing up to resume the dreary contest 
once more. In his case as in theirs, disappointment produces excess, 
and excess leads to renewed disappointment, and so the weary circle 
is paced again and again. There is one notable difference, however. 
There are in this life, whatever else there may be, no episodes of lux- 
urious dependence, no degrading exchanges of flattery for gold, no 
basking in the favor and living on the contemptuous bounty of a 
patron. And so far, at least, he was more fortunate than some of his 
distinguished predecessors, 
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Thrown, as he now was, entirely upon his own resources, his tastes 
and talents seem to have pointed alike in the direction of literature. 
‘le had already published in Baltimore some of his boyish produc- 
tions, which, though as might have been expected from the age at 
which they had been written, extravagant in conception and faulty in 
execution, were not without passages of high promise. We are told 
that they were favorably received; but whatever increase of reputation 
they may have brought the poet, they seem to have done very little 
for his fortune. We soon find him reduced to the greatest straits, 
and there is even an idle tale that he was compelled by his necessities 
to enlist in the army as a private soldier. According to this account 
he was recognised by officers who had known him at West Point, and 
efforts were set on foot to obtain him a commission, but before their 
result could be known he was discovered to have deserted. Had this 
been true, not even Comberbach a/ias Coleridge of the Light Dra- 
goons could have been more completely out of place. The fact is, 
however, that there is no reason for attaching the slightest credit to 
it, and the whole story should be rejected at once as a silly and 
awkward imitation of the passage in Coleridge’s life above alluded to. 
When Poe next reappears on the scene, it is in the more natural and 
probable character of competitor for two prizes offered by the pro- 
prietors of Zhe Saturday Visitor, published in Baltimore —one for 
the best tale, the other for the best poem submitted to the committee 
appointed to award them. He sent in a poem and several prose 
sketches. The story is that one of the committee was attracted by 
the neat handwriting of Poe’s MS., and pleased with the few pages, 
which he found so much easier than usual to decipher, called the 
attention of his companions to “the first of geniuses who had written 
legibly.” -None of the other MSS., we are told, were even opened, 
and both the prizes were without further hesitation awarded to Poe. 
This story, if not strictly vero, is certainly Jen ¢rovato, as illustrative 
of the value of such awards. However the decision of the committee 
may have been arrived at, it was afterwards modified, so that the des- 
titute young author received only the prize for the prose story, the 
“MS. found in a Bottle,” an extravagant but striking and highly 
imaginative production. His success upon this occasion was the 
means of his being introduced to Mr. Kennedy, of Baltimore, and 
later of his obtaining employment from the editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, then recently established in Richmond, Va., which 
resulted finally in his removal to that city. Here was a gleam of some- 
thing like brighter prospects ; but life was not to pass otherwise than 
roughly with the ill-starred poet. His temperament was originally sen- 
sitive and melancholy, and many causes concurred to deepen the 
gloom which would, perhaps, have been inevitable under the most 
favorable circumstances. Conscious of high gifts, he pined for recog- 
nition and reward, and was chafed and irritated almost beyond en- 
durance by the offensive assumptions, the arrogant airs of patronage 
which he had constantly to bear from confident mediocrity sincerely 
convinced of its own mental elevation above the head of the penniless 
young writer. He felt, besides, that he was wearing out his life in 
uncongenial labors ; and ever and anon we may imagine the thought, 
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so maddening to a nature like his to have intruded, that he might die 
after all with the genius within him not only unrecognised, but unex- 
pressed. The truth is, there was no field open to his peculiar powers. 
Such a public as was wanting to him to appeal to, would have been 
the outgrowth of an entirely different social system from that in which 
he passed his life. Had he been a second-rate lawyer, plausible, 
fluent and shallow, fortune and reputation would have been within 
his grasp, with the seat of representative, senator, president perhaps, 
in the future. But he was only a true poet, endowed with rare and 
peculiar gifts ; and there was no hearing for him. And thus he went 
on week after week, month after month, grinding out “copy” for a 
miserable pittance that hardly sufficed for the most ordinary wants of 
existence. The very productions by which he lived were no doubt a 
source of constant dissatisfaction and disgust to the fastidious taste 
of the artist himself. We use the word artist advisedly, for Poe was 
pre-eminently an artist in words, sensitively alive to the slightest 
artistic imperfection. To this in fairness should be attributed much 
of that critical severity which distinguished his writings, and drew 
upon him in such large measure the hostility of his brother authors. 

We pause here for a moment before going farther in this tragic story, 
to contemplate what has been considered an exceptionally hopeful 
period of his life. The spectacle seems to us sufficiently dreary, with 
those golden dreams of the future so dear to the heart in youth 
already rudely dispelled, without the ties of home or family, or that 
near friendship which sometimes supplies the place, mortified in his 
ambition, disappointed in his hopes, dissatisfied with others, still 
more dissatisfied with himself, the constitutional gloom which had 
hung like a pall over his boyhood deepened and darkened as he ad- 
vanced in life. He sought refuge from this in artificial stimulants, to 
the influence of which his nervous temperament seems to have ren- 
dered him peculiarly susceptible, for we are told that “with a single 
glass of wine his whole nature was reversed.” Thus his difficulties 
impelled him towards dissipation, and his dissipation in its turn in- 
creased his difficulties, until the result at length was that he lost his 
situation on the staff of the Afessenger, and with it the income, such 
as it was, derived therefrom. The probability is, indeed, that at all 
events a much inferior man would have filled more acceptably the 
position which Poe occupied. His “ caviare” would not bring in the 
market the price of wares coarser and more common, but supposed 
to be more highly esteemed by “the general.” Whatever the cause, 
or causes, of this withdrawal of his meagre means of support, it 
left him in a forlorn and dreary position, the difficulties and discour- 
agements of which it would be hard to exaggerate. With charac- 
teristic imprudence, or rather utter recklessness of future conse- 
quences, he had: during his residence in Richmond, and engagement 
with the proprietor of the Afessenger, married his first cousin, Vir- 
ginia Clemm, a gentle, retiring, undefined figure, attractive, so far as 
we can judge by the few glimpses we catch of her, as she constantly 
shrinks into the background. ‘This would have been a step to wonder 
at, perhaps to censure, in another, but in Poe the practical element 
seems to have been so entirely left out that we accept it with a half- 
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smile as the fulfilment of our anticipations, just what might have 
been expected. What has he, this being, who can hardly he said to 
have lived in the real world at all, who passes through life with his 
head in the clouds and his soul in dreamland, surrounded by shapes 
and shadows invisible to all save himself —what has he, we say, to do 
with the suggestions of worldly wisdom, the dictates of ordinary pru- 
dence? It seems absurd to attempt to fetter him with the rules that 
govern, the motives that sway the mass of common humanity ; yet 
the disregard of these rules and considerations works out in his case, 
as in that of the veriest clodhopper, its legitimate result. 

But, after all, he was not without compensations. Let us turn 
aside for a moment from the torrent of righteous indignation, the 
shower of virtuous stones cast upon the unprotected head of the 
luckless poet, to glance at this new phase of his life. More fortunate 
than so many great writers, he found in his home at least a haven and 
a shelter. If he was stabbed, it was not with the dagger of domestic 
treason. From this quarter comes no voice of reproach. Even 
enemies and detractors, discouraged at finding no ally within the 
sacred citadel, are silent here ; and from this silence, as well as the 
positive evidence which we have on the point, we may fairly infer that 
there was no pretext found for attack upon him in his relations with 
the two women (his wife and his wife’s mother) who fill henceforward 
so large a space in his life We somewhat violate the sequence of 
time in order to introduce here two extracts descriptive of Poe as he 
appeared in his own home. The first is from the certainly by no 
means partial or friendly pen of Dr. Griswold: ‘.... When once 
he sent for me to visit him, during a period of illness caused by pro- 
tracted and anxious watching at the side of his sick wife, I was im- 
pressed by the singular neatness and the air of refinement in his 
home. It was in a small house, in one of the pleasant and silent 
neighborhoods far from the centre of the town ; and-though slightly 
and cheaply furnished, everything in it was so tasteful and so fitly 
disposed, that it seemed altogether suitable for a man of genius.” 
The other is taken from a sketch written by Mrs. Osgood in vindica- 
tion of Poe’s memory, a short time before her death: “It was in his 
own simple yet poetical home that to me the character of Edgar 
Poe appeared in its most beautiful light. Playful, affectionate, witty, 
alternately docile and wayward as a petted child—for his young, 
gentle and idolised wife, and for all who came, he had, even in the 
midst of his most harassing literary duties, a kind word, a pleasant 
smile, a graceful and courteous attention. . . . I recollect one morn- 
ing, towards the close of his residence in this city, when he seemed 
unusually gay and light-hearted, Virginia, his sweet wife, had written 
me a pressing invitation to come to them ; and I, who never could re- 
sist her affectionate summons, and who enjoyed his society far more in 
his own home than elsewhere, hastened to Amity street. I found 
him just completing his series of papers entitled ‘The Literati of 
New York.’ ‘See,’ said he, displaying in laughing triumph several 
little rolls of narrow paper (he always wrote thus for the press), ‘I 
am going to show you by the difference of length in these the dif- 
ferent degrees of estimation in which I hold all you literary people. 
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In each of these one of you is rolled up and fully discussed. Come, 
Virginia, help me!’ And one by one they unfolded them, At last 
they came to one which seemed interminable ; Virginia laughingly 
ran to one corner of the room with one end and her husband to the 
opposite with the other.” 

We leave traits like these to speak for themselves, and hasten to 
the tragic close of this tragic career. When Poe’s connection with 
the Messenger was broken off, he left Richmond for Baltimore, where, 
however, he remained only a short time, removing first to Philadelphia 
and afterwards to New York. Late in the year 1838 he returned to 
Philadelphia and took up his residence. Here he became first a con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and subsequently its principal 
editor, at a salary wretchedly inadequate to his merits. In the fall 
of 1839 he published a collection of prose fictions under the title of 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque; but the public were already too 
familiar with the compositions it contained in their original form of 
magazine articles, for it to meet with the success that might otherwise 
have attended it. In the course of the next few years he was engaged 
in turn upon various periodicals in Philadelphia, and made besides 
an abortive attempt to realise his darling ambition and establish a 
magazine of his own. After the failure of this effort he returned to 
New York, where he was employed by Mr. Willis and General Morris 
as critic and sub-editor of the Mirror. 

Meanwhile, low as were his fortunes, at this epoch his reputation 
was rapidly rising. His Murders in the Rue Morgue had been trans- 
lated in two French papers without acknowledgment, and had given rise 
to a lawsuit between them. The legal proceedings that followed 
brought to light the fact that the story in dispute belonged to neither 
of the rival claimants, but had been appropriated without ceremony 
from “an American writer called Poe.” This brought the American 
writer prominently before the reading public of France. He obtained 
the honor of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and a number 
of his other stories were translated into French. 

It was during the period of his connection with the AZrror that 
Mr. Willis gives the following sketch of him: “ With the highest ad- 
miration of his genius, and a willingness to let it atone for more than 
ordinary irregularity, we were led by common report to expect a very 
capricious attention to his duties, and occasionally a scene of violence 
and difficulty. ‘Time went on, however, and he was invariably punc- 
tual and industrious. With his pale, beautiful and intellectual face 
as a reminder of what genius was in him, it was impossible, of course, 
not to treat him always with deferential courtesy ; and to our occa- 
sional request that he would not probe too deep in a criticism, or that 
he would erase a passage colored too highly with his resentments 
against society and mankind, he readily and courteously assented— 
far more yielding than most men, we thought, on points so excusably 
sensitive. With a prospect of taking the lead in another periodical, 
he at last voluntarily gave up his employment with us, and through 
all this considerable period we had seen but one presentment of the 
man—a quiet, patient, industrious and most gentlemanly person, com- 
manding the utmost respect and good-feeling by his unvarying deport- 
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ment and ability. Residing as he did in the country, we never met 
Mr. Poe in hours of leisure ; but he frequently called on us afterwards 
at our place of business, and we met him often in the street—invari- 
ably the same sad-mannered, winning and refined gentleman, such as 
we had always known him.” 

If we have quoted these kind words at too great length, our excuse 
must be that kind words in reference either to the poet when living, 
or to his memory since his death, are but too rare and scanty. It is 
refreshing to meet with them sometimes. From the J/irror he passed 
to the Broadway Fournal, but this new venture was not destined to 
be permanently successful. It lived about a year, and soon after its 
death Poe commenced the publication of his “ Literati of New York 
City” in the Zady’s Book. They attracted so much attention and 
excited so lively an interest that three editions of some of the num- 
bers of the periodical in which they appeared, were called for. 

Meanwhile, though his reputation had greatly increased, his fortune 
had by no means kept pace with it. His wife’s health, which had long 
been delicate, grew constantly worse and worse. The struggle for 
existence even became harder and harder. His wife’s mother, we 
are told, might at this period have been seen forlornly wandering 
from office to office with some literary production of his, by the sale 
of which she hoped to keep the wolf from the door, “and never, 
amidst all her tears and recitals of distress, suffering one syllable to 
escape her lips that could convey a doubt of him or a lessening of 
pride in his genius and good intentions.” Ihe public was appealed 
to through the press, and help came at length, but in what a shape! 
Who can measure the depths of anguish through which this sensitive 
spirit passed! The picture is too painful to dwell upon. A few 
weeks more and the suffering was over for one of the pair His wife 
died, and henceforth the shadows deepen around the career so soon 
to close. 

During the next twelve months but little is heard of him. When 
directed towards literary objects at all, his mind seems to have been 
intensely occupied with the subject of a lecture which he afterwards 
delivered in New York on the “ Cosmogony of the Universe.” This 
was subsequently published under the title of Zureka, a Prose Poem, 
and appears to have been ani especial favorite with the author. A 
particular winter night is recorded upon which he spent hours pacing 
up and down in the open air, endeavoring to explain to his mother-in- 
law the theory which he afterwards developed in his lecture. He was 
in a state of intense excitement on the subject, and expected the most 
magnificent results, both in fame and fortune, from the publication. 
These brilliant anticipations were of course disappointed, and hence- 
forth, during the short remainder of his life. he published but little 
more. 

The end was now near at hand, the curtain was soon to fall upon 
the melancholy drama. In the summer of 1849 he set out from New 
York to return to Virginia. After his arrival there he met with a 
ley whom he had known in his youth, became engaged to marry her, 
and determined to spend the remainder of his days in the home of 
his childhood and youth. But these prospects were not destined to 
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be realised. It was necessary for him to visit the North in order to 
make some final arrangements before the celebration of his marriage. 
From this visit, as is well known, he never returned. Why dwell 
upon the details of these last days, already so often described? The 
wild life was to end wildly, the sad life sadly. At the very last he 
was the victim of the most brutal ill-treatment, which probably caused 
his death. It was the day before an exciting city election, and he is 
said to have been confined all night in a cellar, and then drugged the 
next day, and carried around to be voted at eleven different wards. 
The day afterwards he wag taken to a hospital in a state of insensi- 
bility, and there, on the 7th of October, 1849, breathed his last. 
“Where am I?” he is said to have asked when he recovered con- 
sciousness. The physician in attendance replied, “You are cared 
for by your best friends.” “The best friend,” answered the dying 
poet, “is he who will blow out my brains.” A few moments after- 
wards he had ceased to live. He was laid to rest amidst kindred 
dust, in the old Westminster burying-ground, and his neglected grave 
is yet unmarked by monument or epitaph. Nevertheless he had one 
mourner, the depth and sincerity of whose attachment and whose 
grief it would be hard for the most skeptical to doubt. “TI have this 
morning,” writes his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, after receiving the 
intelligence of his fate, “heard of the death of my darling Eddie. 
Can you give me any circumstances or particulars? ..... I need 
not ask you to notice his death and to speak well of him. I know 
you will. But say what an affectionate son he was to me, his poor, 
desolate mother.” Surely it was something to have won and kept a 
devotion like this. Comment is useless. Let us rather leave him 
with all his imperfections on his head, but guarded by the deep and 
tender love of one who, faithful to the end, has, by her own request, 
been laid to rest beside him. 

We have not left ourselves space for a detailed examination of 
Poe’s various productions. As a critic, his fastidious severity had a 
direct tendency to make the whole race of dunces, and some besides 
who cannot be fairly included under that head, bitterly hostile to him. 
He has accordingly been unsparingly dealt with, living and dead ; for 
what can exceed the bitterness of an enraged dunce, the venom of a 
small “ittérateur whose vanity has been wounded? As for Dr. Gris- 
wold’s extraordinary memoir, all further comment seems superfluous 
after the pregnant sentence in which Poe’s distinguished French 
translator and critic, Baudelaire, has gibbeted —“ ce pédagogue-vam- 
pire,” in the introductory sketch prefixed to his Histoires Extraordi- 
naires. “ Il n’existe donc pas in Amérique,” says he, “ d’ordonnance qui 
interdise aux chiens [entrée des cimitidres?” We do not propose to dis- 
cuss at present the merits of these critical writings which gave so 
much offence in their day, for it is not upon these that his reputation 
will ultimately depend. We can do little more now than glance at 
some of the prominent peculiarities of his genius, as displayed in his 
purely imaginative productions. And here, on the very threshold, 
we are met by a remarkable element, constantly noticeable alike in 
the life and the works of Poe. There is something essentially, not 
inhuman, for we do not wish to convey any idea of censure, and there 
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is abundant evidence that this charge at least cannot be brouglrt 
against him, but, if we may be allowed the use of the word, unhu- 
man, about him. There is nothing else that will express the idea. 
He was, not hostile to, but apart from other men. He seems em- 
phatically alone; alone in his life, alone in his thoughts. He is 
touched, as it were, on the outer integument, the circumference of his 
nature, by other natures ; but the centre is never reached. He is 
somehow out of relation with his race. He is a man, yet not as other 
men. The essential difference is instinctively felt ; there is a want of 
full sympathy, of rapport between him and them. He cannot view 
things from the ordinary human standpoint, and hence the great dif- 
ficulty of judging him by ordinary rules. His utter indifference to 
matters the most exciting to his fellow-men is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that, living in the age and country in which he did, he had 
never in his life cast a single vote, until the involuntary ones given, as 
we have already mentioned, on the last day of his existence. Beyond 
all question, a nature like his was peculiarly out of place in the country 
and time in which his lot was cast, as Baudelaire has not failed to 
observe in the remarkable essay from which we have quoted above. 
Théophile Gautier, also, in his sketch of Baudelaire, has enforced the 
same view in the strongest terms. “Edgar Poe,” says the latter, 
“shared none of the American notions about progress, perfectibility, 
democratic institutions, and other themes for declamation dear to the 
philistines of both hemispheres. He paid no exclusive worship to the 
almighty dollar. He loved poetry for its own sake, and preferred the 
beautiful to the useful—a monstrous heresy!” It is worth while paus- 
ing here to observe that, when foreigners speak of “ American,” their 
meaning is strictly confined to the territory north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line ; that boundary is never crossed even in idea. 

To return, whatever may be the correctness of these remarks, so 
far as they extend, it is necessary to go much deeper in order to 
arrive at the root of the matter. Poe was, so to speak, at odds with 
his countrymen more particularly, but also with the race at large. It 
is a noteworthy circumstance in the same connection, that though sus- 
ceptible to the attractions and influence of women, he seems never 
to have had an intimate friend of his own sex. In this peculiarity, 
this abnormal isolation, we may find an explanation of the fact that 
he is is scarcely ever really either pathetic or humorous. The human 
element is wanting. His power lies in a domain which has little to 
do with the tears or the laughter of mankind ; but in this domain it is 
real and striking. Now and then, it is true, we may meet with a pas- 
sage which touches a chord common alike to the writer and his 
readers, which has a certain irresistible pathos of its own, heightened 
by the very distance from which it reaches us ; but instances of this 
kind are rare. His real power lies in the region of the weird, the 
sombre, the horrible, passing sometimes into the monstrous and abnor- 
mal, It is over the realm of shadows that he reigns supreme. But 
the very shadows are brought before us with such force and clearness, 
they stand out in such bold and striking relief, that we are fain to ac- 
cept them as present realities. This is partly due to the minute and 
conscientious fidelity with which he paints in detail. Nothing is too 
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small for the microscopic keenness of his vision; not the most 
trivial circumstance, not the pettiest accessory can escape him. 
Through the medium of his vivid and picturesque style every object, 
as in the peculiar atmosphere of Paris, comes out with an almost 
startling distinctness. Thus it is that he contrives to maké his 
wildest fancies assume the hue of sober truth. Beneath the touch of 
his wand the mysterious becomes clear, the impossible real. As an 
instance of vivid and powerful word-painting, what could be finer than 
the description of the solitary traveller’s approach to the doomed 
mansion in “The Fall of the House of Usher”? The dull, dark, 
soundless day in autumn, the clouds that hang so oppressively low 
in the heavens, the bleak walls, the vacant and eye-like windows of 
the house, the gray sedges, the decayed tree-stems, the unruffled sur- 
face of the black and lurid tarn, are all brought before us with ghastly 
distinctness. We seem to see—nay, almost to feel the “ pestilent and 
mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden-hued,” 
that hangs about the old mansion and domain. It is in pictures 
such as this that his sombre imagination appears to revel as in its 
most congenial element. In the famous “Facts in the Case of M. 
Valdemar,” he has carried his pitiless minuteness of horrible detail to 
the highest point. Indeed, it almost passes in its painful power the 
limits assigned by the laws of art. The most prominent feature, on 
the other hand, in the “ Gold-Bug,” the “ Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
and other similar tales, is the wonderfully sustained power of patient 
and minute analysis. It is upon these fictions, of a class which Poe 
may be said to have originated himself, and upon a few short poems, 
singularly original in design and perfect in execution (we do not in- 
tend here to speak of Zureka, which has not long since been re- 
viewed in the pages of this Magazine, and which stands entirely apart 
from the author’s other productions, representing the scientific side of 
his intellect), that his place with posterity will ultimately depend. 

To the literary world of France our author has had the good for- 
tune to be introduced by no less distinguished a chaperon than Baude- 
laire. This writer’s translations from Poe belong to that small 
and remarkable class of which Coleridge’s Wallenstein is prob- 
ably the most distinguished example, that of themselves avail to 
place their authors in a high rank. Of the effect they produced in 
France, and the reputation they conferred alike upon the original 
author and his translator, the following extracts from Gautier’s 
sketch, already referred to, will give our readers some idea: “ But 
what above all brought him [Baudelaire] into distinguished notice, 
was his translation of Edgar Poe ; for in France one reads scarcely any- 
thing of poets but their prose, and it is the feud//etons that make poems 
known. Baudelaire has naturalised among us that singular genius of 
an individuality so rare, so sharply defined [¢ranchée], so exceptional, 
which at first rather scandalised than charmed America ; not that 
his work in any way offends morality — on the contrary it is of a vir- 
ginal and seraphic purity— but because it deranged all received 
ideas, all the practical commonplaces, and there was no standard by 
which to judge it.” Again: “These works have been translated by 
Baudelaire with so perfect an identification of style and thought, a 
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freedom at once so faithful and so pliant, that the translations pro- 
duce the effect of original works in all their genial perfection. The 
Histoires Extraordinaires, preceded by pieces of high criticism in 
which the translator analyses as a poet this talent so eccentric and 
so novel of Edgar Poe, of which France, with her perfect unconscious- 
ness of foreign originalities, had been profoundly ignorant until it was 
revealed by Baudelaire... . . Curiosity was excited to the highest 
point by these mysterious tales so mathematically fantastic, which 
draw their deductions by algebraic formule, and whose expositions 
resemble judicial investigations conducted by the most subtle and 
penetrating of magistrates. . . . . Tender souls were especially 
touched by those figures of women so vaporish, so transparent, so 
romantically pale, and of an almost spectral beauty, which the poet 
names Morella, Ligeia, Lady Rowena, Eleonora, but which are merely 
the incarnation under various forms of an only love surviving the 
death of the beloved object, and continuing itself in avatars always 
discovered.” 

Foreigners are often our best critics. They stand in some degree 
in the place and anticipate the judgment of posterity. We make no 
apology then for quoting at such length from the celebrated French- 
man, the besetting sin of whose countrymen is certainly not to wel- 
come with imprudent haste strange literary gods into the national 
Pantheon. Baudelaire himself had carefully studied and been pro- 
foundly influenced by the peculiar and original genius of the Virginian 
poet. “He brings,” says Gautier, “to this task [that of criticising 
Poe], so necessary to explain a nature so removed from common 
ideas, a metaphysical sagacity which is unusual, and a rare keenness 
and delicacy of perception.” Yet it is by no means easy to find pas- 
sages in his elaborate and careful criticism sufficiently complete in 
themselves, and still not too long for quotation. Perhaps after all, 
the best course would be to send the reader curious on the subject to 
the introductory essay upon Poe’s life and works, to which we have 
already alluded more than once. However, though the selection is 
difficult, we will lay before our readers a few passages which may 
serve to convey some idea of the estimation in which our countryman’s 
genius is held abroad. 

“To one who has a feeling for English poetry,” says the French 
poet, speaking of one of our author’s earliest publications, “there is 
already here the extra-terrestrial accent, the melancholy calm, the 
delicious solemnity, the precocious experience —I had almost said 
the inborn experience — which characterise great poets.” And again: 
“ Poe has written but few poems: he has sometimes expressed his 
regret at not being able to give himself not merely more frequently 
but exclusively to this kind of work, which he considered the noblest 
of all. But his poetry has always extraordinary power [est d’un puis- 
sant effet.) Itis not the glowing effusion of Byron, it is not the soft, 
harmonious, refined melancholy of Tennyson —for whom, by the way, 
he had an almost fraternal admiration. * It is something deep and 
reflecting arete] like a dream; mysterious and perfect like a 
crystal.” We will close these extracts by one which contains some 
striking reflections upon the poet’s death, and the manner in which it 
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was received in America: “Alas! he who had scaled the loftiest 
heights of esthetics, and plunged into the most secret abysses of the 
human intellect, he who in a life which resembled a storm with no 
interval of calm, had found new means, unknown modes of astound- 
ing the imagination, of ravishing souls athirst for the beautiful, has 
died in a hospital— what a destiny! So much greatness, so much 
misfortune, to raise a whirlwind of Jourgeoise phrases, to become the 
repast and the theme of virtuous journalists! U? declamatio fias.” 

While such was the admiration excited by Poe’s genius and the 
effect produced by his writings in France, in England the preponder- 
ating influence of the narrow and vindictive Boston clique, especially 
over one great organ of British critical opinion, seems to have availed 
for some time unduly to depress his reputation. Within a compara- 
tively recent period, however, a decided change has taken place in 
this respect. The voice of intelligent and appreciative criticism has 
begun to make itself heard, and the fame of the author of “The 
Raven” is sensibly rising with the progress of time. From abroad 
come the notes of admiration and praise, which remind us that his 
fame and genius, in which all English-speaking people have a common 
interest, are in a peculiar manner the heritage of his countrymen of 
the South. 

W. Barb. 








NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


N a lecture delivered some time ago at Brighton, England, Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode called the attention of his audience to the bright 
spot on the screen, where a beam of polarised light from his lantern 
fell. He told them that ‘hey saw polarised light. The fact was that 
while the illuminating beam was polarised, what they saw was un- 
polarised light. The writer of this paragraph discovered fifteen years 
ago that polarised light incident upon dead white surfaces, such as 
cotton cloth, whitewash and the like, is completely unpolarised by 
the diffuse reflexion experienced in such cases. He has been ac- 


customed to use this phenomenon as a proof of the correctness 
of the proposition that a beam of common light is equivalent to a 
beam of rays polarised in all possible planes. Dove had shown 
that if a beam of common light be transmitted through a Nicol’s 
prism rotating about an axis coincident with that of the beam, 
the resulting beam of polarised light, with its plane of polarisation 
rapidly revolving so as to give it all possible azimuths, is undistinguish- 
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able from a beam of ordinary unpolarised light. It was conceived 
that the fact of depolarisation by diffuse reflexion is an equally con- 
vincing and far more convenient proof of the same doctrine. A 
plaster or whitewash surface is thought to differ from a mirror only 
by its roughness and want of polish. The minute inequalities which 
cover it are only so many little broken mirrors, disposed with the 
utmost irregularity. ‘The different rays of a beam of plane polarised 
light falling upon such a surface, encounter the summits and slopes 
of these asperities and the intervening valleys in every variety of 
position. They are consequently scattered in every direction, and 
by a familiar law have their planes of polarisation turned by different 
amounts from their original position, These scattered pencils of 
light therefore consist’ of rays, presenting every possible azimuth in 
their planes of polarisation, and should seem to be unpolarised, as in 
fact they do. 

M. Lallemand has recently investigated the phenomena presented 
when opaque bodies are illuminated with polarised light. He finds, 
as we did, that opaque white bodies reduce, by diffuse reflexion, 
polarised light to neutral or common light. But he goes much 
further. Very different are the results when the opaque body is col- 
ored or black. In the case of a colored opaque substance, like cin- 
nabar, iodide of mercury, indigo, &c., the diffused light retains traces 
of ‘polarisation. These traces become very strong in those colors 
which the substance /zeb/y reflects. ‘Thus, when cinnabar is illumin- 
ated with a complete spectrum of polarised light, the red and orange 
colors are vividly reflected and show scarcely any signs of polarisa- 
tion. The green and blue colors are very faintly reflected, but are 
strongly polarised. M. Lallemand’s explanation of these facts is 
novel and ingenious. He does not regard the scattering of light by 
an opaque white body to be acase of reflexion atall. It is, in his lan- 
guage, “‘a phenomenon of isochromatic fluorescence.” In plain terms, 
the surface particles of the white body are not passive, but are excited 
by the impinging rays, so as to become self-luminous and present a 
species of phosphorescence or fluorescence, limited by the condition 
that it is always .of the same color as the exciting ray and propor- 
tional to.it in intensity. This fluorescent light, like all original light, 
is unpolarised. 

The case of colored bodies is more complex. A part of the light 
diffused by them is due to fluorescence. This fluorescent light is in- 
deed “isochromatic,” or of the same tint with the exciting incident 
light, but its intensity is not proportional to that of the latter. Hence 
the color of the body. The remaining portion of the diffused light is 
due to, veritable “ molecular” reflexion. In this portion, the polari- 
sation of the incident beam, according to M. Lallemand, is preserved 
and each color is reflected in the same proportion, so that if the illu- 
minating light be white, this portion of the emitted light is white also. 

Black surfaces, like those of smoked glass, platinum black, &c., 
behave, in a general way, like colored bodies. In the former, how- 
ever, the fluorescence is not only isochromatic, but egua/ for all the 
rays of the spectrum. It is, moreover, feeb/e. The light, veritably 
reflected, becomes now relatively intense. This fact, coupled with 
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the absence of color in the light diffused by black substances illumin- 
ated by white polarised rays, renders them invaluable in researches 
respecting this kind of reflexion, Our author finds the results, as to 
intensity and plane of polarisation of the diffused light, to agree with 
the conclusions derived from his theory. He found that if the inci- 
dent beam was so close to the smoked surface as almost to graze it, 
and if its plane of polarisation was almost parallel to the surface, the 
light diffused perpendicularly to the latter had in it no traces of 
polarisation. On the other hand, when the illuminating pencil was 
common unpolarised light, it was in the diffused rays perpendicular 
to it that he always found the maximum amount of polarisation. M. 
Lallemand’s results and speculations certainly encourage and demand 
further researches into a most perplexing phenomenon—one which 
has been a problem of the ages, to-wit : “the colors of natural bodies.” 


— Captain J. Herschel, R. E., son of the late Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, has published the following Universal Calendar, which will 
attract attention by its great compactness and simplicity :— 


GENERAL CALENDAR TABLE. 















































Jan |Apr Sep |J’ne Feb|Aug| May 
DATE. Oct | July} Dec Mar| 
Fan Nov| Feb 
4 e- 15 | 22}29/A!]B/]C}D|E| F|{ G | Monday 
2} 9] 10} 23|30|G/A]Bj]C{]D{| Ej] F | Tuesday 
3| 10] 17 | 24/31} F|} G}]AjB!]C] DY] E | Wednesday 
4] 11 | 18 |-25 E|.F | G@{|Aj|B {CJ} D | Thursday 
; 12 | 19 | 26 D|.E|.F |.G | A}. Bf C | Friday 
13 | 20 | 27 C|.Dj.E|.F }|.G].A | B | Saturday 
7 | 14{ 21 | 28 B |.C |.DJj.E}. F | G | A | Sunday 
1798| 1799] 1800! 1801 | 1802) 1803' ...... 
1804) 1805 1806, 1807]... +»| 1808) 1809 ” 
RULE. 1810] 1811} ..000 »|1812 1813 1814) 181 NOTE. 
Enter with month and)......|1816| 1817| 1818 1819)... .|1820 Use the talic 
date, or with year and|1821|1822 1823, seneies 1824 1825) 1826 months in 
week-day, for letter. 1827) cvceee 1828 1829] 1830/1831! s-.+0 leap-year 
This letter, in the same 1832/1833 1834| 1835] ...+-.|1836, 1837 only. No at- 
or another place, indi-|1838 1839|... eee | 1840] 1841| 1842 1318 tention need 
cates the corresponding]...... 1844| Be _— 1847 | coves |184 be paid to 
combination of year and/1849/1850/18 + |1852 1853, 1854 leap - years, 
week-day, or month and|1855)...... 1836, 1857 nial <a unless the 
date; one of which)1860| 1861/1862 857 sveeee | 1864 1865|date falls in 
being known, indicates|1866 1867 | ..+++| 1868 | 1869 1870, 1871'/Jan. or Feb, 
the other, = =—=——s=__Jecves -|1872 1873 11874! 1875 cocece '1876 
|r 1877)\1878|18 1879) aoe 1880| 1881 | 1882 
IB Do not take month/1883!...... 1884) 1885 1886 1887|. — 
and week-day, or year|188%|1889| 1890) 1891 | +0 | 1892/1893 
and date together. |189, 94 | 1895 | eevee Ir 1896, 1897 1898 1899 
|1900} 1907 |1902| 1903! ..+ere| 19041905 














Examples of the use of the Calendar. 


I. ‘What day of the week will be Dec. 8th, 1874? Dec. 8 indicates 
C. Taking the year column containing 1874, we find C opposite to 
Tuesday. 
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2. What dates in August, 1874, willbe Sundays? -1874 and Sun- 
day indicate E. August and E indicate 2d, 9th, 16th, 23d, 3oth. 

3. First Monday in Dec., 1848? 1848 and Monday indicate G. 
Dec. and G indicate the 4th. 

4. Feb. 1, 1800. What day? 1800 is no leap year, it not being 
divisible by 400. Feb. 1 indicates E. 1800 and E indicate Sat- 
urday. 

5. Jan. 31, 1876. What day? 1876 is a leap year. an. 31 in- 
dicates G. 1876 and G indicate Monday. 

6. What years in this century begin on Friday? Jan. 1 indicates 
A (or B if leap year). Friday and A indicate (omitting sap years 
1802, 13, 19, 30, &c. Friday and B indicate (omitting common —_ 
1808, 36, 64, 92. Hence the years in this century beginning on 
Friday are 1802, 08, 13, 19, 30, 36, 41, 47, 58, 64, 69, 75, 86, 92, 97. 


— Coggia’s comet, now so conspicuous in our northern skies, has 
for some time been the object of attack, we may be sure, to an im- 
mense battery of telescopes and tele-spectroscopes in different parts 
of the northern hemisphere. The revelations of the spectroscope are 
awaited with anxious interest, this being the first great comet which 
has visited our skies since telescopic spectroscopy was invented. The 
orbit of the comet has been computed by a number of astronomers. 
We append two determinations of its elements as indicating the pre- 
cision with which modern astronomy traces a vast orbit when only an 
exceedingly minute section of it has been observed :- 


J R. Hind. A. C. Dunkr, 








Perihelion Passage (Greenwich mean on, ° July % 211. July 19, 274. 
Longitude Perihelion, . ‘ ° ° ‘ 270° 47’ 13" 150° 3' 16’ 
% Ascending Node, . ° ° F 118 24 33 123. IF 55 
Inclination of Orbit to Ecliptic, . ° 65 51 31 92 52 53 
. Perihelion distance (Earth’s mean dist. _" ° « 0.67437 07395 
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The Women of the Arabs. By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


HILE there may be very serious doubts about some forms of 
missionary labors, whether they are not after all a humane 
mistake, and a waste of benevolence, zeal, and energy that might be 
better employed at home, we think no such cavil can be raised against 
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the work here interestingly described and ably advocated by Dr. 
Jessup — the education of the women of Syria. 

It is one of the many ignorances of the day to say that the faith 
of Mohammed degraded women, and that the Koran declares that 
they have no souls. The teachings of Mohammed tended to raise 
the women of the East, from the almost subter-brutish condition in 
which they had been held by the Pagan Arabs; and not only did his 
teachings promise divine protection and the reward of Paradise to 
devout women as well as men, but his affectionate and exemplary life 
with his wife Khadijah held out an excellent pattern for his disciples 
to follow. But the evil was only mitigated, it was not cured: the 
old leaven of the times when women were despised, when the birth 
of a female child was considered an affliction and a disgrace, and 
when female infanticide was almost universal, has not been removed 
to this day ; the teachings of the Koran inculcating the subjection of 
woman, though scarcely going further than would have had the ap- 
proval of Milton, are warped in the direction of cruelty ; and espe- 
cially in Syria, among the Moslems and Druses, the position of woman 
is worse than that of a slave. It is held scarcely respectable to speak 
of one in good society, and if circumstance makes it necessary, the 
remark must be prefaced with an apologetic “ajellak Allah !”—“ may 
God elevate you,” that is, above the contamination of so vile a sub- 
ject. Aman going to consult a physician about his wife’s health, 
must first beg pardon for alluding to a topic so loathsome. “I re- 
member once,” says Dr. Jessup, “meeting the Mohammedan Mufti 
of Beirfit in Dr. Van Dyck’s study. ‘The Mufti’s wife was ill, and he 
wished medical advice, but could not insult the Doctor by alluding to 
a woman in his presence. So he commenced, after innumerable salu- 
tations, ‘Your excellency must be aware that I have a sick man at 
my house.’ ‘Inshullah, it is only a slight attack.’ ‘He has pain in 
his back, headache, and will not eat.’ ‘Has he fever?’ ‘A little.’ 
‘I will come and see Her this afternoon.’ ‘May God increase vour 
good !’” 

With such views, no wonder that intense opposition was made to 
the opening of classes for girls, some averring that to teach a woman 
to read and write was to give her the power to work unimaginable 
wickedness, while others said that to attempt to educate a woman was 
like trying to educate a cat. However, through many difficulties, 
hardships and perils, this devoted band of teachers, both male and 
female, have struggled on since 1825, and they now have flourishing 
schools for girls at all important points, and are zealously training 
native teachers to extend the work. 

Beside the very interesting narrative of the missionary work, there 
is a great deal of curious information in this book, about manners and 
customs, sports, legends, superstitions, and so forth. The following 
amusing story is told by the Nusariyeh (a fanatical sect) about one 
of their own holy places : — 


Once upon a time there was a great Sheykh Ali, a holy man, who kept a holy 
tomb of an ancient poe The tomb was on a hill under a great oak tree, and 
the white dome could be seen for miles around. Lamps were kept burning day and 


nizht in the tomb, and if any one extinguished them they were miraculously lighted 
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again. Nobody knew the name of the prophet, but the tomb was called “ Kobr en 
Nebi,” or “tomb of the prophet.” A green cloth was spread over the tomb under 
the dome, and incense was sold*by the sheikh to those who wished to heal their sick, 
or drive out evil spirits from their houses. Pilgrims came from afar to visit this 
holy place, and its fame extended over all the land. Sheykh Ali was becoming a 
rich man, and all the pilgrims kissed his hand and begged his blessing. Now 
Sheykh Ali had a faithful servant named Mohammed, who had served him long and 
well. But Mohammed was weary of living in one place, and asked permission to 
go and seek his fortune in distant parts. So Sheykh Ali gave him his blessing and 
presented him with a donkey, which he had had for many years, that he might ride 
when tired of walking. Then Mohammed set out on his journey; he went through 
cities and towns and villages, and at last came out on the mountains east of the 
Jordan in a desert place. Tired, hungry, and discouraged, poor Mohammed lay 
down by his donkey on a great pile of stones and fell asleep. In the morning he 
awoke, and alas! his donkey was dead. He was in despair ; but he would not leave 
the poor brute to be devoured by jackals and vultures, so he piled up a mound of 
stones over its body and sat down to weep. 

While he was weeping, a wealthy Hajji or pilgrim came along on his return from 
Mecca. He was surprised to see a man alone in this wilderness, and asked him 
why he was weeping? Mohammed replied, “‘O Hajji, I have found the tomb of a 
holy prophet, and I have vowed to be its keeper, but I am in great need.” The 
Hajji thanked him for the news, dismounted to visit the holy place, and gave Mo- 
hammed a rich present. After he had gone, Mohammed hastened to the nearest 
village and bought provisions, and then returned to his holy prophet’s tomb. The 
Hajji spread the news, and pilgrims thronged to the spot with rich presents and 
offerings. As money came in, Mohammed brought masons and built a costly tomb 
with a tall white dome that could be seen across the Jordan. He lived in a little 
room by the tomb, and soon the miraculous lights began to appear in the tomb at 
night. Mohammed increased in fame and wealth, and the prophet’s tomb became 
one of the great shrines of the land. 

At length Sheykh Ali heard of the fame of the new holy place in the desert, and 
as his own visitors began to fall off, decided to go himself and gain the merit of a 
visit to the tomb of that famous prophet. When he arrived there with his rich 
presents of green cloth, incense, and money, he bowed in silence to pray toward 
Mecca, when suddenly he recognised in the holy keeper of the tomb, his old servant 
Mohammed. “Salam aleykum,” said Sheykh Ali. “Aleikum es salam,” replied 
Mohammed. When he asked him how he came here, and how he found this tomb, 
Mohammed replied, “this tomb is a great mystery, and I am forbidden to utter the 
secret.” ‘But you must tell me,” said Sheykh Ali, “for I am a father to you.” 
Mohammed refused, and Ali insisted, until at length Mohammed said, “‘ Venerable 
Sheykh, you remember having given me a donkey. It was a faithful donkey, and 
when it died I buried it. This is the tomb of that donkey.” “Mashallah! Mas- 
hallah!”’ said Sheykh Ali. “The will of Allah be done!” Then they ate and 
drank together, and renewed the memory of their former life, and then Sheykh 
Mohammed said to Sheykh Ali, “ My master, as I have told you the secret of my 
prophet’s tomb, I wish to know the secret of yours.” “Impossible,” said Ali, “for 
that is one of the ancient mysteries, too sacred to be mentioned by mortal lips.” 
“ But you must tell me, even as I have told you.” At length the old Sheykh Ali 
stroked his snowy beard, adjusted his white turban, and whispered to Mohammed, 
“And my holy place is the tomb of that donkey’s father !” 





The Poetry of the Orient. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 


Mr. Atcer, well-known by various writings strongly tinged with 
mysticism, seems to have found his mind peculiarly drawn to the genius 
of the Orient, where, if anywhere, the mystic may find himself at home, 
and where Emerson, Angelus Silesius, and Jellal-ed-Deen might em- 
brace as brothers, and each understand the other’s speech. So to us, 
who can not visit that clime, he comes with samples of its products — 
the wild imaginations of the Hindu, the fiery passion of the Arab, the 
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delicate sensuousness of the Persian, the dreamy ecstasy of the Soofee, 
and the pithy aphorism or pointed parable that are common to all. 

Many of the devotional pieces embody thoughts of fervent piety, 
expressed with a force and tenderness that even Herbert could not 
surpass. For example, here is one entitled — 


THE CONTENTS OF PIETY. 


“Allah!” was all night long the cry of one oppressed with care, 
Till softened was his heart, and sweet became his lips with prayer. 
Then near the subtle tempter stole, and spake: ‘Fond babbler, cease ! 
For not one ‘ Here am I’ has God e’er sent to give thee peace.” 
With sorrow sank the suppliant’s soul, and all his senses fled. 
But lo! at midnight, the good angel, Chiser, came, and said: 
“What ails thee now, my child, and why art thou afraid to pray? 
And why thy former love dost thou repent? declare and say.” 
" “Ah!” cries he, “never once spake God to me, ‘ Here am I, son.’ 
Cast off methinks I am, and warned far from his gracious throne.” 
To whom the angel answered: ‘ Hear the word from God I bear. 
‘Go tell,’ he said, ‘yon mourner, sunk in sorrow and despair, 
Each ‘Lord, appear!’ thy lips pronounce, contains my ‘ Here am I’; 
A special messenger I send beneath thine every sigh; 
Thy love is but a girdle of the love I bear to thee, 
And sleeping in thy ‘Come, O Lord!’ there lies ‘ Here, son!’ from me,’” 


Other pieces, of more epigrammatic form, are — 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


Sheik Schubli, taken sick, was borne one day 

Unto the hospital. A host the way 

‘ Behind him thronged. ‘Who are you?” Schubli cried. 
“We are your friends,” the multitude replied. 

Sheik Schubli threw a stone at them: they fled. 
“Come back, ye false pretenders!” then he said; 

“A friend is one who, ranked among his foes 

By him he loves, and stoned, and beat with blows, 
Will still remain as friendly as before, 

And to his friendship only add the more.” 


THE CAUSE AND THE AGENT. 


The wall said to the nail, “What have I done, 

That through me thy sharp tooth thou thus dost run?” 
The nail replied, “ Poor fool! what do I know? 

Ask him who beats my head with many a blow!” 


Proup HumItity. 


In proud humility a pious man went through the field ; 

The ears of corn were bowing in the wind, as if they kneeled: 
He struck them on the head, and modestly began to say, 
“Unto the Lord, not unto me, such honors should you pay.” 





The Lives of the Chief Fustices of England. By Lord Campbell. 
Vol. III. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


To commend this volume to the attention of the public, it is enough 
to say that it contains the biographies of Sir John Holt and of 
William Murray Lord Mansfield, written by the author of the Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors, Whatever defects there may be in Lord Camp- 
bell’s style, it is certainly not wanting in pith and vigor. The more 
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important legal questions which the subjects of his memoirs were 
called upon to decide are stated with accuracy, and the anecdotes of 
their private life told with freshness and vivacity Indeed, his sense 
of humor instinctively finds something to interest us even in the lives 
of the dullest Chief Justices. We cite as an instance the following 
passage from the life of Sir John Pratt: 


The widow of a foreigner being left destitute on the death of her husband, who 
had no parochial settlement in England, was removed from a parish in London to 
the parish in the county in which she was born; but this parish appealed to the 
Quarter Sessions against the order of removal, on the ground that a maiden settle- 
ment is forever lost by marnage. The — at Sessions being much puzzled, 
referred the case to the Court of King’s Bench, and the decision there is thus re- 
corded by Sir James Burrow in his Reports : 


A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none; 

The question was —he being dead, 
If what she had was gone? 


Quoth Sir John Pratt, “The settlement 
Suspended did remain 

Living the husband ; but him dead 
It doth revive again.” 


(Chorus of Puisné Fudges.) 


“Living the husband; but him dead 
It doth revive again.” 


This decision seems to have created a great sensation in Westminster Hall; but 
the glory which it conferred on Chief Justice Pratt soon passed away, for as far as 
the suspension was concerned “‘ living the husband,” it was reversed by his suc- 
cessor, Chief Justice Ryder, who determined, with 47s puisnés, that the maiden 
settlement continues after marriage until a new settlement is gained; and that 
although the wife cannot be separated from the husband by an order of removal. if 
he, having no settlement, has deserted her, she may be sent to her parish for relief 
even in his lifetime :— 
A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none: 
He flies and leaves her destitute,— 
What then is to be done? 


Quoth Ryder the Chief Justice, 
“In spite of Sir John Pratt, 

You'll senc her to the parish 
In which she was a brat. 

“Suspension of a settlement 
Is not to be maintained : 

That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another’s gained.” 


(Chorus of Puisné Fudges.) 


“That which she had by birth subsists 
Until another’s gained.” 


Of avery different character is the following anecdote of Chief 
Justice Holt. He had committed John Atkins, one of a band of 
fanatics called “ the Prophets,” to take his trial for seditious language, 
and Lacy, one of the brotherhood, called at the Chief Justice’s house 
in Bedford Row and desired to sec him: — 
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Servant: “My Lord is unwell to-day, and cannot see company.” : 

Lacy (in a very solemn tone): “Acquaint your master that I must see him, for I 
bring a message to him from the Lord God.’ ; 

The Chief Justice having ordered Lacy in and demanded his business, was thus 
addressed : 

“I come to you a prophet from the Lord God, who has sent me to thee, and 
would have thee grant a xolle prosegui for John Atkins, His servant, whom thou 
hast sent to prison.” 

Holt, C. F.: “Thou art a false prophet and a lying knave. If the Lord God 
had sent thee, it would have been to the Attorney-General, for He knows that it 
belongeth not to the Chief Justice to grant a nolle prosegui ; but I, as Chief Jus- 
tice, can grant a warrant to commit thee to bear him company.” 

This was immediately done, and both prophets were convicted and punished. 


The volume is well printed on tinted paper, and illustrated with 
portraits of Holt, Raymond, Willes and Mansfield. 
J. B. A. 





Ca Ira. A Novel. By Wm. Dugas Trammell. New York: U. S. 
Publishing Co. 


So far as we can judge, after some consideration, Mr. Trammell 
has written this book, which he calls a novel, to let the world know 
what he admires and what he despises. From it we learn that he 
highly approves the proceedings of the insurrection in Paris, which 
called itself a ‘‘ Commune,” as Mr. Trammell’s book calls itself a novel. 
He is also an advocate of female suffrage, of compulsory education, 
of the “cmancipation of labor,” (whatever that may mean), and an 
admirer of General Grant. He views the Christian religion and its 
ministers with much contempt. He has free views regarding the sex- 
ual relations, and is troubled with no fastidiousness in his references 
to them. 

Now it is possible that among those whom this book is meant to 
reach, there may be a few who coincide in one or more points with 
its author, but we cannot conscientiously recommend them to read 
fra. If they wish to see the woman-question discussed, they can 

nd it treated logically in the pages of Mill. If assaults on Chris- 
tianity are to their taste, they would perhaps do better to consult the 
witty Voltaire, the learned Gibbon, or the analytic Strauss, than Mr. 
Tramme'l, who does his best, no doubt, but has not the advantages 
of those writers. If they relish indelicacy, there are the works of 
Feydeau, Belot, and others, in which they can read such things in 
pure French rather than impure English, and not run the risk of cor- 
rupting their grammar as well as their morals. Because a man thinks 
lightly of the marriage-bond, it is no reason that he should repudiate 
the concord of the verb with its nominative. 

Since, however, Mr. Trammell seems to think it of moment that his 
position on these points should be generally known, we cheerfully give 
it what publicity we can ; though it was scarcely necessary for him to 
write three hundred and fifty-eight pages to inform the world that he 
admires the Commune, has a contempt for Christianity, a distaste for 
things generally held respectable, low views of marriage, a somewhat 


. effervescent brain, and a not over-cleanly imagination. 


W. H. B. 
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The Trust and The Remittance: Two Love Stories in Metred Prose. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. Mary CowpEen CLARKE, author of Zhe Girlhood of Shak- 
speare’s Heroines, compiler of the Concordance to Shakspeare, and 
friend of Charles Lamb, is a lady of whom, especially in her present 
advanced age, no reviewer should speak but with respect. We will 
not say that she has made a mistake in writing these little stories 
(though one is hardly new), but that she made a mistake in measuring 
off the syllables by tens, and commencing each tenth syllable with a 
capital letter, which seems to be what she means by “ metred prose.” 
For instance, why such a passage as this :— 

“A prisoner upstairs, nursed carefully and tenderly by good, kind, 
motherly old Mistress Wilson, who from earliest had taken Grace to 
her affection, loved her like a daughter, calling her ‘my dear’ when 
speaking to herself, though she always spoke of her to Bernard as 
‘Miss Grace,’ and’ to all others as ‘Miss Middleton’”—should be 
printed in any other form than that we have given it, we can not see. 
As short stories they are not unpleasing, and as “dedicated to the 
lover-husband of eighty-five by the lover-wife of sixty-three,” they are 
a curiosity of literature. 


Rome as It Is. By Mrs. H.R. Scott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


To a reader who has seen Rome, this volume may call up agree- 
able memories ; to one who has not seen it, nor read any better de- 
scription, it may impart some information. More than this.we can 
not say of a book which is merely a record of the ordinary sight-seer’s 
round, and written by one who in this respect at least, seems no more 
than an ordinary sight-seer, whose information goes no deeper than 
the details of the hand-books, or the story of the cicerone, and whose 
likes and dislikes seem equally superficial. To sneer at a legendary 
miracle ; to be disgusted with fat, lazy friars ; to wonder “ how long 
such superstition will be tolerated,” and to contrast the position and 
power of Pius IX with those of Gregory VII, may be the proper thing 
for a traveller to do; but we can all do that for ourselves, without a 
book, 


The Antiquary. (Thistle Edition of the Waverley Novels.) New 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


WE are delighted to meet our old favorite in the handy form and 
beautifully clear type. of this edition, which is at once elegant enough 
for the library, and handy enough for the car. Novelists have tried 
many paths of fiction since this book first saw the light, but they have 
produced no character more naturally humorous than Monkbarns, 
whether objurgating his “ woman-kind,” descanting on the Kaim of 
Kinprunes, or lamenting the misadventure of Dr. Heavysterne, who 
“sat down suddenly and incautiously on three ancient caltrops, or 
craw-taes,” 
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Dickens and Thackeray are each great in his way, but their bril- 
liancy sometimes wearies the reader ; the simple healthful naturalness 
of Scott is always fresh and always delightful. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


é I ‘O the mind of the journalist, it has been said, everything, great or 

small, from the hatching of a three-legged chicken to the threatened 
tumbling of the earth into the sun, presents itself in the light of an 
actual or possible “item.” And certainly, in this broad sense, there is 
no lack of items just now; but one hesitates what to select as the most 
congenial topics for these days when “the dog-star rages,” that is, rises 
with the sun, and Coggia’s comet is flaring in the northern sky. 

Hydrophobia, now, would seem to be a most appropriate theme, and it 
has been seized upon by the papers with their annual avidity, and dis- 
cussed, first by journalists, then by the press, until men’s nerves fairly 
tingle, until some poor creatures have been frightened into hysteric con- 
vulsions, and until the public has discovered that the medical faculty are 
all at odds as to what hydrophobia is, or whether there is any such specific 
disease at all. Another notable result has been the recognition of a pecu- 
liar form of nervous disease — /yssophobia — arising from excessive appre- 
hensions of going mad, and, like other hysterical disorders, reproducing in 
the patient the symptoms he has heme +e expect or dread. Just so has 
it been, in the cases of supposed demoniacal possession, as in that remark- 
able epidemic outbreak eight or ten years ago in Morzine, Haute-Savoie, 
the patients raved, howled, bit, foamed, had convulsions, spoke as the 
mouth-pieces of demons, &c., not in deception, but because they had heard 
that persons possessed with devils did so, and in the hysterical state these 
actions were involuntarily reproduced. So people have died from a belief 
that a vampire was sucking their blood; so people are dying now from the 
belief that they are bewitched; so poor creatures have voluntarily de- 
nounced themselves as wizards, witches, were-wolves, sworn to every hor- 
rible detail, and gone shuddering to the gallows or the stake. Of a truth 
the mysteries of the brain and nerves are sometimes as strange and ghastly 
as the wildest beliefs of superstition; but it will be a vast gain to timid 
humanity if it can be proved that there is no specific virus in so-called 
hydrophobia, but that the true cause of the disease is the impression on the 
brain or nerves produced by the horrible dread of madness. For if this be 
so, then hydrophobia, like /ycanthropia, the vampire, the voust, demoniacal 
possession, and other ghastly bug-bears of the Ages of Terror, will vanish 
so soon as it has lost its hold upon popular belief. 

But if this be too canicular a topic, there is Central Asia and Turkistan. 
We might touch the Eastern question a little ; show Russia’s slow, steady, 
irresistible descent, her power spreading like a drop of ink on blotting- 
paper, silently, stealthily, incessantly widening its margin. Post after post 
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quietly taken; one petty chief after another reduced to submission; a 
stronghold built to protect a road; a road made for a fortress to protect — 
in this way the Russian power moves silently and softly.on, bringing ever 
nearer the inevitable day when the reflex Slavonian wave shall meet the 
reflex Teutonic ; when the Bear and the Lion shall grapple in unimaginable 
fury, like Kilkenny cats, strident and strepitant on the “Roof of the 
World.” Ah, here would be a chance for some fine writing, if this feeble 
pen were only equal to it! 

As for the scandals with which the daily and weekly press is teeming, 
we absolutely refuse to touch them. Our neighbors in some quarters have 
in hand the most disgusting washing of dirty linen that we have heard of 
for many a day, and we wish them joy of the job. 

Suppose, by way of a change, we turn our eye on the past, and see what 
our ancestors were doing just a hundred years ago. And as that store- 
house of curious information, Scharf’s Chronicles of Baltimore, is lying on 
our table, we will look into it. 

In 1774, the people of Boston, terrified at the blow to their trade struck 
by the Port Bill, appealed to the other colonies to strike a blow for then’ 
by stopping all importations from Great Britain. ‘They could not,” Mr. 
Samuel Adams wrote to Mr. Lux of Baltimore, “entertain a thought so 
dishonorable to their brethren, as that this town will be left to struggle 
alone.” <A meeting was held, and with the deliberateness, love of order, 
and aversion to rash measures which in those days characterised the 
action of Marylanders (as witness the tea-burning at Annapolis in this same 
year), they rejected the plan of abruptly stopping importations, and recom- 
mended a Congress of delegates from each colony to consider the state of 
affairs and determine on what was the best mode of remedy. This recom- 
mendation was made on May 31, the same day on which the Virginia reso- 
lutions were made public; so that as the historian says, the honor of first 
suggesting a General Congress belongs as much to Maryland as to Vir- 
oy And this action was followed up by munificent gifts of provisions 

rom Maryland and Virginia to the appealing city. Eighty-seven years 
afterwards she paid the debt with interest, when Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler 
threatened by public proclamation to send an emissary provided with 
Bae oe into every Baltimore family. 

ut these old-fashioned ways of doing things were in the old time, when, 
as our chronicler tells us, in Baltimore “* Lawyers’ and physicians’ services 
were little required, as all were peaceable and healthy. Old maids were not 
to be met with, neither jealousy of husbands. Entertainments were devoid 
of glare and show, but always abundant and good. Bashfulness and mod- 
esty in the young were then regarded as virtues. It was the custom in 
early days for the young part of the family, especially the female part, to 
dress up neatly toward the close of the day and sit in the street porch ; 
and it was customary to go from porch to porch in the neighborhood and 
sit and converse ; and it was peculiarly pleasant to every travelling stranger 
to be so easily gratified with a sight of the whole city population.” In 
those days all respectable citizens “had a universal speaking acquaintance 
with each other. If a citizen failed in business, it was a cause of general 
and deep regret; but it was a rare occurrence, because honesty and tem- 
perance in trade were then universal, and none embarked in it without 
means adapted to their business.” 

All peaceable, all healthy, all hospitable according to their means, all 
social and friendly, bankruptcies rare, tradesmen all honest and prudent — 
put up the book, and hand us down Sir Thomas More’s Ufopia. 

How very far does the best presentation of Falstaff upon the stage fall 
below the immortal conception of Shakspeare. We see him there repre- 
sented, not only as fat and'old but gross, gluttonous, animal; whereas in 
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Shakspeare’s Falstaff the animal nature is a mere foil to the intellectual. 
Falstaff is, in reality, one of Shakspeare’s heroes of intellect, and so may 
be ranked with Hamlet and Iago. 

The chief positive trait of his mind is imagination, or rather what he calls 
“pregnancy”? —the faculty which promptly seizes all the relations, real or 
verbal, of any subject. Of this, one side, that which seizes the ludicrous 
relations, is really hypertrophied ; no man is able to invent more matter for 
laughter than he does; and it seizes with an irresistible infection all those 
around him. Even the solemn Chief Justice, in his grave rebuke of the . 
knight’s levity, forgets his place and his own gravity and lapses into a pun 
—a very poor one. That cold-blooded boy, Prince John of Lancaster, the 
true son of his father, whose cool and cruel perfidy to the insurgent leaders 
is peculiarly detestable in such a youth, even he, when condescending to 
reprimand Falstaff, glides into a feeble attempt at a quibble; while the 
sententious and formal Shallow catches the contagion from afar, and begins 
crowing and bragging of the madcap doings of his youth, at the very rumor 
of Falstaff’s coming; and even poor Master Silence falls to quavering 
about its being “merry in hall when beards wag all,” mingled with vague 
reminiscences of his obsolete old “leman” of fifty years before, until the 
sherris sack proves too strong for his doited brain and he has to be carried 
to bed. Ay, even the young king, in his new-fledged royalty, bent upon 
showing the world his gravity, grandeur and complete disseverance from 
the follies of his youth ts publicly bullying and snubbing his old friend, 
cannot refrain from a joke about the grave gaping wider for him than for 
other men, and then shabbily avoids all repartee by falling back upon his 
kingship — “reply not to me with a foo/-born jest.” his majesty’s own joke 
being, of course, of a = different lineage. 

He takes a perennial delight in this gift of his, though it, far more than 
his other frailties, has brought him to his present position. We never see 
him drunk, nor even drinking to excess, eloquent as he is in praise of his 
favorite liquor. We have no note how long those “two gallons of sack” 
lasted him; and we must remember that he kept the bibulous Bardolph 
supplied with drink. His only intoxication is with his own wit; he loves 
to hear it; he lavishes it on uncomprehending ears because he enjoys it 
himself. Like Sancho he might say, dasta gue me entiendo & mt mismo. 
When in trouble, he runs on inhis thoughts until he reaches the drollery of 
the situation, when he is immediately cheered up. The Chief Justice can 
domineer over him, Ford can cudgel him, the conspirators pinch and burn 
him, the Prince make a butt of him, but in the encounter of wits they all 
go down. 

And he can showa proper spirit upon some occasions. His remonstrance 
with the Chief Justice has both dignity and politeness ; and his discourse 
with Shallow, though easy, is neither vulgar nor too familiar. 

The fact is, we have been accustomed to take his faults too much at the 
word of his detractors. Take his gluttony, for instance: where is the proof 
of it? Weare shown him twice at table, and how does he behave himself 
there? At the Boar’s Head Tavern (after that wonderful exhibition of the 
Prince’s mighty joke — his own original joke — upon the drawer), he sits 
down to table, but does not seem to eat, and the only dish mentioned, the 
apples of the dessert, is taken away again. Justice Shallow makes an enter- 
tainment for him, and, as he says, is anxious to please him. Shallow must 
have known his tastes well; and the feast he provides for this man of “in- 
tolerable entrails,” this Vitellius in buff-leather, is “some pigeons, a couple 
of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws,” 
followed by “a last year’s pippin served in an arbor,” with “a dish of car- 
raways, and so forth ”— altogether a neat, modest and simple menu. Then 
there is the bill found in his pocket by Poins, where if anywhere, we might 
look for the record of his private gormandisings, and what do we read ?— 
“a capon, sauce, anchovies and bread.” 
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But the crucial instance is found in that gibe of Poins: “Jack, how 
agrees the devil and thee about thy soul that thou soldest him” — and so 
forth. For mark: Poins, whose wit is indeed “as thick as Tewkesbury 
mustard,” thinks it a fine thing to be tilting at Sir John before the Prince, 
and usually breaks his staff across in the clumsiest way. Now here he 
wishes to mock the knight as an epicure, and the bribe for which he im- 
agines him selling his soul, is what? a wild boar roasted whole? a mighty 
baron of beef? a bene tnet of Colchester oysters? Nothing of the kind: 
‘A cup of Madeira and acold capon’s leg.” A dainty, gentlemanly repast ; 
a luncheon that Sir Piercie Shafton would not have pronounced gross; as 
choice as Lady Mary’s “champagne and a chicken.” 

His cowardice does not appear to have been so extreme. He is in the 
thick of the fight at. Shrewsbury, and if he performs no exploits, he does 
not run away. It is true he avoids the terrible Douglas, by a ruse, but he 
fought him first. He had not set himself up as the y msde of the House 
of Lancaster, that he should single-handed cope with one of its mightiest 
foes. He shows no fear in his encounter with Colevile. And as See his 
natural and frankly-owned objection to being killed, it speaks much for his 
candor, but nothing for his cowardice. 

But he proved himself an arrant coward at Gadshill, they say. Well, 
there are some things to be said about that Gadshill business. It 
seems to have been the first and only exploit of the kind that he was 
engaged in. The Chief Justice, in reprimanding him for his follies, tells 
him that he “lives in great infamy,” which he presently explains by saying 
that his “means are slender and his waste great ;” as for his “ night’s ex- 
ploit at Gadshill,” his “day’s service at Shrewsbury” has condoned for 
that ; from which it is plain that the Chief Justice knew of no other high- 
way performances. Falstaff’s boasting talk about “we that take purses,” 
&c., seems merely a bit of antecedent bragging over the adventure he was 
going into. Small use would the rest have had for Falstaff on such an en- 
terprise, especially when his corpulent figure, “known as well as Paul’s,” 
was sure to betray them, as it did in this very instance. His enlistment in 
it is of Poins’ contrivance, to have a laugh on him; but with his lively im- 
agination he begins to plume himself on his footpadship before it is begun, 
and talks of “‘we that are squires of the night’s body.” So the Prince 
catches the trick from him, and speaks of “us that are the moon’s men,” 
when it is quite evident that the mock-robbery is the Prince’s first exploit 
in that line. 

There is much levity and frailty in the fat knight, but there is no base- 
ness in him, and no gall. He envies the dull Shallow who has land and 
beeves, but it is a mere passing cloud — hardly a thought; and he is im- 
mediately consoled by the matter for laughter that he will devise out of 
him to please the Prince. Before that mirth was made, the Prince had 
“killed his heart”—the only man upon earth that could do it. For 
Falstaff had an ideal, and it was the Prince. In him he saw the youth, 
beauty, fiery spirit, grace, strength, self-command, which he himself lacked, 
and he imagined in him the generosity and magnanimity which no descend- 
ant of John of Gaunt ever had. He loved to be with him, and for this he 
is compelled to avail himself of the one quality to which he owes this fel- 
jowship, the quality in which he surpasses even the Prince —the power of 
producing mirth and laughter. In this the rest are all “gilt sixpences” to 
him. And so he is willing to play the part of henchman and parasite — 
though he never grovels and never begs—to be the butt of the shallow 
Poins, the mock of the Prince himself, not for the sake of having his 
tavern-bills paid, but to be near the god of his idolatry. It was but a poor 
idol, and dealt with its worshipper in true Lancastrian fashion. Perhaps 
he deserved it; but not at the hands of Henry the Fifth. 
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others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
Hon. A. ty STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge nop INSON, Annapolis, Md. rof. C. K, SON, Annapolis, Ma 
* G. W.SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. a. ARCHER, Maryland. . B. DANG HRPIELI 
Col. = C. DAWSON, Georgia. y “AC ae RMAN ie ‘xandria, Va. 
- M.JOHNSTON, “ "U.S. Att'y, Washington, D.C. Col. D. C. DeJAR . TTE 
iE R. DURSET, ( olumbia, 8. C. av. J. M. BON . Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C 
pr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W. BURK * idria, V W. kh. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. C 
Fou Monroe. . Cl y N W. C. HANDLAN, W heeling, W. Va 
ee. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JIN C ‘llicott y. Hon, A. HARDING, Danville, Ky. 
A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prot. J.M. be ttt L, Ann: ww “ty Md. J. M. HERNDON, Frederic ksburg, Va. 


—_~- 2 ee 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spina. column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure, 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended te, 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country, 














Birthday & Wedding Gifts 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


Our immense stock offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for selection. ALL SIZES and STYLES 
ean be seen, trom the TOY BOX to the large 
one in pianosty le, playing over 100 tunes, 

Orders by Letter Carefully and Promptly Filled, 


MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
M, J, PAILLARD & C0, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Send postage stamp for circular, 


JENNIN es | 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will etffec- 
tually Cleanse, Beautify and 
Preserre the Teeth. it will 
im part tothe Breath a most de- 
lightful Fragrance, and to the 
Gums a healthy Action, anda 
consequent firmnessand bright- 
ness of Color. { 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


lhe superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is 
universally acknowledged. (in pints, half pints and 
juarter pints.) 

@7 A Liberal Discount to the Trade 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 





90 N, Charles St... Baltimore, | 


PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


MD, 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, 


Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
The number of 


All English 
man and French are taught. 
pupils limited. Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood — two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 
eulars, &c., address | 


R. M. JOHNSTON, 


Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co., Md, 








WM. KNABE & CO. 





= 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 


SQUARE 


AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES. 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 





3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 





Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 


best manufacturers in the country. 
FIVE YEARS. 


EVERY 


INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 


A larze assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on han’. 


Ray 














